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Finding  Our  True  Home... 


Friends  often  describe  their  experience  of  going  to  their  first  Meeting  for  worship  as 
a homecoming.  “I  knew  when  I attended  my  first  Friends  Meeting  that  I had  come 
home,”  is  a phrase  frequently  used.  I feel  that  way  when  I come  to  Yearly  as  well  as 
Monthly  Meeting.  I feel  truly  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  how  I feel  yet  about  the  new  house  which  my  wife  and  I 
purchased  this  summer.  We  knew  that  it  was  a “fixer  upper,”  but  until  the  contractors  and 
the  city  building  inspector  arrived,  we  never  dreamed  how  many  things  would  have  to 
fixed,  torn  down,  and  repaired.  To  appreciate  our  situation,  I recommend  the  movie  “The 
Money  Pit”  with  Tom  Hanks  and  Shelley  Long.  Much  of  our  time  these  days  is  spent 
tending  an  ailing  house  that  doesn’t  yet  feel  like  home. 

It  was  with  relief  and  joy  that  I left  behind  our  physical  home  to  spend  several  days 
with  a gathering  of  Friends  where  I feel  spiritually  at  home.  The  facilities  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana  are  excellent,  the  weather  surprisingly  good,  and  the  company  very 
precious  indeed. 

Many  scriptures  affirm,  and  our  experience  confirms,  that  we  can  never  be  perma- 
nently at  home  on  this  beautiful  but  fragile  planet.  The  permanent  home  that  we  seek  lies 
elsewhere,  in  the  realm  of  the  Spirit.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  our  true  home  is 
not  a place  made  by  hands  (and  hence  subject  to  decay  and  to  building  code  violations). 
Our  true  home  is  the  entire  universe,  which  includes  both  the  spiritual  and  the  physical 
dimension. 

It’s  interesting  to  note  that  two  words  very  important  to  Friends  both  contain  the 
Greek  word  “oikos”  meaning  home.  “Ecology”  really  means  “the  study  of  the  household.” 
“Ecumenical”  refers  to  the  “household  of  God.”  Friends  are  ecologically  and  ecumeni- 
cally minded  because  we  are  concerned  not  with  buildings  (or  creeds)  made  by  human 
hands,  but  with  structures  created  by  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

All  this  spiritual  talk  may  make  some  Friends  uneasy  since  Friends  also  tend  to  be 
down-to-earth  and  practical.  As  our  Friend-in-Residence  Martin  Garate  reminded  us. 
Friends  believe  that  we  encounter  “that  of  God”  in  others  by  experiencing  them  as  both 
spiritual  and  corporeal  beings.  We  truly  encounter  “that  of  God”  in  the  poor  when  we  help 
them  to  achieve  social  justice  and  dignity  as  well  as  decent  homes.  As  long  as  people  are 
homeless,  or  live  in  inadequate  homes,  and  have  no  opportunity  to  improve  their  lives,  it 
is  difficult  to  encounter  “that  of  God”  in  them  and  to  live  out  our  testimony  as  Friends. 
Martin  Garate  challenged  us  to  take  a radical  view  of  our  faith  and  our  relationship  to  the 
poor  and  oppressed. 

Working  side-by-side  with  the  poor  and  oppressed  is  a valuable  lesson  that  helps  to 
put  our  lives  and  daily  concerns  into  perspective.  As  I go  through  the  process  of  healing 
our  sick  house,  I recall  that  last  summer  I joined  a group  of  Friends  who  built  a home  for 
a poor  Mexican  family  out  of  garage  doors.  What  a joy  and  blessing  that  was!  And  what  a 
challenge  it  is  for  us  to  insure  that  there  is  decent  housing  for  everyone! 

This,  I believe,  is  our  God-given  homework:  to  turn  our  attention  and  our  resources 
to  the  task  of  creating  a world  where  everyone  feels  at  home,  where  everyone  has  a decent 
home,  and  where  everyone  can  “come  home”  to  a loving  God.  A good  place  to  begin  this 
work  is  among  Friends  committed  to  Service,  as  many  of  the  stories  in  this  issue  reveal. 
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“The  Peace  Testimony: 
Walking  Our  Talk 
in  Our  Communities” 

A Talk  by  IVtartin  Garate 
Director  of  the  AFSC  International  Program 
Friend-in-Residence  at  NPYM’s  Annual  Session 
Missoula,  MT,  July  24-27,  2003 


O oft-spoken  and  gentle,  with  wispy  white 
kjhair,  Martin  Garate  hardly  looks  like  a 
radical  who  had  to  flee  political  persecu- 
tion in  his  homeland.  Born  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1937,  Martin  Garate  studied  at 
Notre  Dame  in  South  Bend,  Indiana,  where 
he  was  ordained  as  a priest  in  the  Holy 
Cross  order  in  1966.  He  served  a parish  in 
a poor  community  in  Santiago  from  1967- 
74.  A member  of  a group  called  Christians 
for  Socialism,  Martin  ran  into  problems 
with  the  Pinochet  regime,  was  pursued  by 
the  police,  and  had  to  go  underground.  He 
finally  sought  refuge  at  the  Vatican  em- 
bassy and  began  negotiations  so  that  he 
could  leave  the  country  and  go  to  the  US, 
where  his  order  was  based.  Returning  to 
the  US  in  1974,  he  earned  a Masters  de- 
gree in  economics  from  Notre  Dame  in 
1976. 

Martin  left  the  priesthood  in  1977  be- 
cause his  theological  thinking  had  changed 
and  he  could  no  longer  accept  the  church ’s 
teachings  about  celibacy.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  was  married  to  Kathy  Neidhardt,  a life- 
long activist  who  was  working  for  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  and  was  in- 
volved with  the  campaign  to  stop  Nestle 
from  dumping  its  infant  formula  in  the 
Third  World.  Kathy  currently  works  with 
the  AFSC’s  youth  program.  Martin  and 
Kathy  have  three  children,  one  boy  and  two 
girls.  Their  youngest  is  a high  school  se- 
nior. 

Martin  first  encountered  Quakers 
when  the  AFSC  office  in  Pasadena  invited 
him  to  speak  about  multinational  corpo- 
rations in  Latin  America.  Attracted  by 
Quakers  ’ non-dogmatic  approach,  Martin 
started  attending  Quaker  worship  after 
being  hired  by  the  AFSC  to  work  for  the 
Quaker  UN  Office  (QUNO)  in  1978.  He  is 
currently  a member  of  Swarthmore  Meet- 
ing. 


Martin  has  worked  for  the  AFSC  for 
the  last  twenty-one  years  in  various  capaci- 
ties. He  currently  heads  AFSC’s  interna- 
tional program. 

In  an  interview  at  NPYM’s  annual 
gathering,  Martin  gave  the  following  re- 
sponses to  the  editor ’s  questions: 

Why  did  you  become  a Quaker?  I was 
attracted  by  the  understanding  that  there  is 
that  of  God  in  each  person,  and  what  that 
really  means.  The  consequences  of  this  be- 
lief is  extremely  significant  in  changing  re- 
lations between  people,  countries,  etc.  Sec- 
ond, I was  intrigued  by  the  idea  of  continu- 
ing revelation.  For  Quakers,  truth  is  evolv- 
ing and  dynamic,  so  you  don’t  get  stuck  in 
some  historic  formulations  of  the  truth.  This 
seems  much  more  in  accordance  with  my 
understanding  of  the  Bible  as  an  historical 
book  relating  the  spiritual  experiences  of  a 
people. 

What  has  been  most  challenging  and 
difficult  about  being  a Quaker?  What  chal- 
lenges me  is  also  what  attracts  me  the  most. 
Quakers  do  not  have  a dogmatic  understand- 
ing of  their  faith,  so  you  can  and  must  con- 
tinue searching.  In  my  old  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, there  were  answers  for  everything. 
Now  I have  to  discern  the  answer.  Another 
challenge  is  the  Quaker  culture.  Some 
Quakers  seem  to  have  more  insight  than 
others  into  what  it  means  to  be  a Quaker. 
The  Quaker  culture  sometimes  seems  a little 
closed. 

What  are  you  most  pleased  with  and 
enjoyed  most  during  your  years  of  service 
with  the  AFSC?  What  I enjoyed  most  was 
working  with  youth  in  Santiago  to  create  a 
youth  leadership  program.  The  youth  helped 
to  organize  summer  camps  for  little  kids  in 
the  slums  who  didn’t  have  these  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  process  young  people  were 
trained  to  become  leaders  in  the  communi- 
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ties.  Some  became  involved  with  unions, 
others  in  politics,  etc.  This  work  took  place 
from  1981-1996,  when  Chileans  were  able 
to  continue  the  program  on  their  own  with- 
out AFSC  help.  I also  enjoyed  bringing  the 
issue  of  gay  and  lesbian  liberation  to  Chile 
and  challenging  the  oppressive  laws  regard- 
ing homosexuality.  People  couldn’t  believe 
that  we  were  there  doing  that  in  1989,  just 
as  the  Pinochet  regime  was  ending. 

MARTIN  GARATE’S  TALK 

AT  NORTH  PACIFIC  YEARLY 
MEETING’S  ANNUAL  SESSION 

(The  following  are  based  on  notes  from 
Martin  Garate 's  talk  along  with  his  written 
text.  Although  not  a direct  transcription, 
they  have  been  left  in  first  person  to  better 
convey  the  flavor  of  his  message.  They  have 
been  read  and  approved  for  publication  by 
Martin.  ) 

I am  truly  in  a sense  of  trembling  be- 
fore the  audience.  This  is  my  first  time 
speaking  to  so  many  Friends  and  I am  young 
as  a Friend.  Speaking  in  English  I have  to 
think  very  hard  for  the  words. 
I come  from  a Catholic  tradition,  a faith  an- 
chored in  set  beliefs  and  dogmas.  Also  from 
an  experience  of  social  practice,  living  for 
ten  years  as  a priest  in  Santiago  where 
people  have  taken  over  the  land.  God  be- 
ing father  son  and  Holy  Spirit  meant  very 
little  to  hungry  and  homeless  people,  or  to 
a young  mother  working  for  whatever  tips 
the  customer  wanted  to  give  to  her.  I al- 
ways thought,  “How  can  I bring  a little 
hope?”  From  this  experience,  my  theologi- 
cal and  practical  experience  brought  me  to 
Society  of  Friends.  I was  intrigued  by  two 
aspects  of  Quakerism.  “That  of  God  in  ev- 
ery person”:  what  does  this  truly  mean? 
How  does  this  belief  affect  my  practice? 

The  other  thing  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion is  continuing  revelation;  there  is  no 
ownership  of  truth.  That  was  unsettling 
coming  from  a tradition  where  we  owned  it 
and  that  was  the  only  Truth.  The  question 
for  Quakers,  as  I understand  it,  was  not 
about  some  abstract  truth.  Quakerism  was 
not  a faith  based  on  dogmas  with  no  con- 
nection to  my  life  as  an  individual  or  as  part 
of  a community.  Quakerism  was  a reaction 
to  the  ownership  of  truth.  What  did  it  mean 
that  there  is  that  of  God  in  every  person? 
The  question  is  not  about  the  existence  of 
God,  but  how  and  where  God  is  present. 


The  question  for  us  is  not  just:  does  God 
exist,  but  is  God  present  in  our  lives?  It 
goes  back  to  the  early  practice  of  Christians; 
people  came  to  know  them  not  because  they 
preached,  but  because  people  saw  how  they 
loved  each  other  and  others.  Later  religion 
became  an  instrument  of  the  State  to  keep 
people  doing  what  they  needed  them  to 
do.  Religion  became  a civic  religion 
rather  than  a faith  that  challenges  you  to 
see  where  love  is. 

Quaker  testimony  is  so  crucial  to  the 
way  we  live  life.  We  don’t  go  out  preach- 
ing, but  we  believe  that  by  the  way  we  live, 
people  will  recognize  our  belief  and  the 
presence  of  God.  Quakerism  cannot  be  un- 
derstood without  our  service  and  testimony. 

Our  testimony  that  there  is  that  of  God 
in  every  person  presents  us  with  a profound 
challenge.  Yes,  we  encounter  the  presence 
of  God  in  the  other,  but,  as  in  myself,  the 
other  also  comes  with  corporeal  needs.  I 
encounter  the  other  not  as  a spiritual  being 
but  as  a corporeal  being.  We  Quakers  en- 
counter the  other  as  a corporeal  being. 

If  God  is  an  active  and  loving  God,  how 
can  I encounter  God  in  the  other  if  they  are 
oppressed,  impoverished,  victim  of  war? 
The  presence  of  God  only  happens  if  there 
is  a mutual  recognition.  We  must  recognize 
the  other  as  a corporeal  being  with  physical 
needs  just  like  myself.  Humanity  has  ne- 
gated that  others  have  needs  and  this  ne- 
gates the  recognition  of  God  in  others,  and 
makes  impossible  mutual  recognition  in 
communities.  God  is  present  in  poor  and 
excluded  when  there  is  not  love,  when  there 
is  not  mutual  recognition.  We  sometimes 
encounter  that  of  God  in  its  absence.  That’s 
why  it  matters  not  only  what  we  believe, 
but  how  we  serve.  God  is  crying  through 
the  poor  and  oppressed.  God  is  present  as 
he  cries  out  for  justice.  How  can  we  talk  to 
those  dying  of  AIDs  in  Africa?  How  do  we 
talk  to  those  who  have  no  more  than  a dol- 
lar a day  to  live  on  ? How  do  we  talk  about 
God  to  those  who  are  criminalized?  How 
do  we  talk  about  God  to  people  oppressed 
by  war?  This  is  the  challenge  to  us  as  Quak- 
ers. Though  we  believe  in  that  of  God  in 
every  person,  nevertheless  I believe  there 
is  a preference  for  the  poor,  oppressed,  vic- 
tims of  war.  For  mutual  recognition  I have 
to  do  something  for  a person  who  is  crying 
out  for  help. 

Our  testimony  means  a preferential 
option  for  the  poor.  We  have  to  come  side 
by  side  with  them.  When  I look  at  history, 


I see  our  history  coming  to  the  aid  of  slaves, 
who  have  a need  for  liberation,  who  have 
needs  just  like  the  masters.  We  are  involved 
with  Civil  rights,  with  the  Jews  during  the 
holocaust,  now  with  the  Palestinians  while 
an  occupied  nation.  This  way  is  not  easy. 
We  have  to  make  God  present,  need  to  be 
present  with  the  oppressed.  But  is  our  tes- 
timony fulfilled  just  to  provide  food  or  tem- 
porary shelter?  How  can  we  be  a part  of 
liberation  when  the  cause  of  war  is  eco- 
nomic warfare?  Our  truth  is  embedded  in 
history;  we  have  to  understand  our  history 
to  act  in  the  world.  We  are  bound  to  make 
mistakes,  we  are  afraid  of  making  mistakes. 
Service  cannot  just  stop  with  relief;  we  have 
to  go  to  the  causes  of  war.  From  our  theo- 
logical perspective  we  see  much  oppression 
in  the  world.  We  know  it  is  not  right,  but 
how  can  we  begin  to  correct  the  situation? 

Like  it  or  not,  we  must  ask,  can  we  con- 
tinue to  live  with  the  same  systems  we  live 
with  today?  Does  the  way  the  world  is  or- 
ganized make  possible  this  mutual  recog- 
nition? We  have  to  challenge  the  political,  so- 
cial and  economic  systems  in  today’s  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  I went  in  this 
quest. We  made  mistakes;  we  didn’t  achieve 
what  we  wanted.  In  the  60s  in  the  theology 
of  liberation,  we  thought  we  needed  this 
mutual  recognition  and  needed  to  work 
against  oppression.  We  began  to  see  pos- 
sible solutions  at  that  time  in  history;  we 
looked  to  some  kind  of  social  movement. 
That  was  difficult  for  how  we  were  work- 
ing in  Latin  America.  This  is  what  brought 
the  wrath  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  were 
condemned  and  were  open  to  repression  of 
the  military  dictatorship  of  that  time.  We 
weren’t  looking  at  communism,  but  at  a kind 
of  socialism.  We  have  to  look  as  Quakers 
for  what  kind  of  a model  will  end  the  divi- 
sion between  rich  and  poor  people  and 
countries  that  brings  so  much  possibility  of 
war.  We  have  to  look  critically  at  the  model 
of  capitalism  that  uses  the  mechanism  of 
competition.  The  two  sources  of  life  are 
being  destroyed:  nature  and  human  beings. 

War  has  economic  causes  at  its  root. 
We  see  that  in  Iraq.We  must  look  for  the 
renewal  of  life  and  less  at  the  administra- 
tion of  scarce  resources. 

I came  to  Swarthmore  meeting  and  be- 
came involved  as  a member  of  Ministry  and 
Worship.  We  talked  about  the  diminishing 
numbers  of  Quakers;  we  looked  with  nos- 
talgia to  the  past.  Why  look  to  the  past? 
Why  not  look  to  the  future?  Unprogrammed 
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Friends  are  losing  numbers  while  pro- 
grammed Friends  growing.  Some  thought 
maybe  we  should  be  more  proselytizing.  I 
believe  the  problem  is  we  have  lost  our 
radicalism.  We  are  not  present  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  hey  do  not  see  us  as  a com- 
munity that  lives  our  testimony.  If  we  be- 
come truly  radical  because  of  what  our  be- 
liefs are,  we  will  see  the  numbers  coming 
to  us. 


Today  Christianity  has  become  more 
and  more  abstract.  We  need  to  make  it  real 
through  our  service. 

I leave  with  you  that  when  we  truly 
become  radicals,  we  will  be  attractive  to 
many  others,  including  young  persons  who 
are  in  thirst.  The  young  don’t  believe  too 
much  in  today’s  society  and  systems.  They 
accept  the  consumerism,  but  deep  down, 
they  are  looking  for  something  else.  Truly 


the  presence  of  God  will  be  felt  through 
radical  service  and  people  will  come  to 
share  this  experience  with  us.  □ 

For  more  information  about  AFSC’s 
international  program,  contact  Martin 
Garate  at  AFSC’s  National  Office,  1501 
Cherry  St,  Philadelpia.  Phone:  215-241- 
7000.  Website:  afsc.org. 


Missoula  Friends 


Journey  to  India 
with  Right  Sharing: 
Starting  Out  With 
the  Help  of  Friends 

by  Linnea  Wang 
Missoula,  MT 

For  me  it  all  began  two  years  ago  with 
the  photographs  from  an  issue  of  Inter- 
national Wildlife — a dark  brown  woman 
from  Botswana  digging  a hole  deep  in  the 
ground  to  find  precious  (but  brown)  water; 
a woman  from  Bhutan  with  a ring  in  her 
nose  holding  one  baby,  two  other  children 
at  her  side;  a determined-looking  woman 
from  Peru,  a baby  wrapped  on  her  back  in  a 
cloth  woven  of  bright  colors. 

I remember  how  I felt  when  I was 
abruptly  faced  with  the  challenge  of  raising 
three  children  as  a single  parent.  Although 
it  was  difficult,  I had  family  and  friends’ 
support.  But  who  would  help  the  women  in 
the  photographs,  so  that  they  could  support 
their  families  and  raise  their  children?  I felt 
helpless  and  far  away  from  them.  What  on 
earth  could  I do,  in  Missoula,  Montana, 
about  this  enormous  inequity? 

Bob  Barns,  a Right  Sharing  of  World 
Resources  proponent  from  Grass  Valley 
Friends  Meeting  in  northern  California, 
came  to  the  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 
meeting  in  the  winter  of  1998.  Bob’s  expe- 
rience of  living  in  the  Third  World  (which 
he  calls  the  “Two-Thirds  World”)  led  him 
to  drastically  simplify  his  life  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He  felt  that  it 
was  a spiritual  wrong  that  we  live  in  such 
comfort  and  material  excess  when  others  go 
hungry  and  live  in  dire  poverty.  The  burden 
of  our  “taking  more  than  our  fair  share”  as 
Americans  weighs  heavily  on  us  if  we  open 
our  eyes  and  hearts.  He  said,  “As  Quakers, 


who  profess  the  testimony  of  simplicity,  we 
need  to  pay  attention  and  change  our  lives.” 

At  this  time  I was  involved  in  the 
RSWR  Committee  (when  RSWR  was  a pro- 
gram of  Friends  World  Committee  for  Con- 
sultation). I knew  the  importance  of  con- 
tributing to  support  projects  which  effec- 
tively address  the  needs  of  poor  families  in 
Third  World  countries.  But  it  wasn’t 
enough — the  small  sum  I was  able  to  send. 
What  if  this  concern  that  I felt  so  deeply 
became  a concern  of  my  monthly  meeting 
in  Missoula?  At  38  members,  we’re  a small 
meeting,  but  one  filled  with  Spirit-led  en- 
ergy. I remembered  all  the  organizations  that 
raise  money  through  challenge  grants  and 
thought:  maybe  I could  provide  a challenge 
for  our  meeting. 

I made  some  relatively  minor  lifestyle 
changes  (such  as  not  buying  new  clothing) 
and  over  time  raised  $500,  which  was  do- 
nated to  the  newly  established  RSWR  fund 
in  Missoula  Meeting.  Almost  immediately, 
three  other  members  matched  the  donation. 
That  put  our  fund  at  $2,000,  which  was  ter- 
rific! But,  by  now  we  wanted  to  raise  enough 
money  to  fund  an  entire  project.  The  giving 
continued,  but  was  low,  and  we  felt  stuck. 
Now  what? 


Then  we  struck  on  the  idea  of  a Sim- 
plify Life  Garage  Sale.  We  could  engage 
the  whole  meeting  in  the  process,  we  would 
be  providing  a service  to  the  community, 
we  would  be  eliminating  excess  “stuff’  in 
our  homes,  and  we  could  probably  signifi- 
cantly increase  our  RSWR  fund.  The  first 
sale  was  held  in  May  1999.  Betty  Husted 
oversaw  the  first  sale,  working  three  days 
straight  pricing  pajamas,  shirts  and  books. 
A truck  and  driver  appeared  to  pick  up 
heavy  items.  The  ad  went  into  the  newspa- 
per. Volunteers  showed  up  to  price,  sell, 
organize,  and  clean  up  afterwards.  Boxes 
of  goods  appeared.  JoAnn  Kidder  brought 
four  pressed-back  oak  chairs  she  had  refin- 
ished herself!  Someone  else  brought  house 
plants  and  herb  starts.  The  aroma  of  freshly 
baked  brownies  filled  the  basement  of  the 
meetinghouse. 

Yellow  and  red  garage  sale  signs  were 
placed  on  busy  street  corners  to  direct  traf- 
fic to  our  sale.  Friday  morning,  even  before 
8:00,  dozens  of  serious  garage-sale  enthu- 
siasts arrived,  bought  things,  and  left.  More 
customers  came. 

We  raised  almost  $1,000  that  sale.  But 
the  changes  were  not  confined  to  the  in- 
crease in  our  RSWR  fund  and  the  reduc- 
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tion  in  household  junk.  We  began  to  notice 
that  the  process  of  clearing  our  unneeded 
possessions  made  us  feel  lighter.  This  was 
an  almost  physical  sensation,  something 
like  carrying  a heavy  backpack  for  many 
miles,  then  taking  it  off — how  effortless 
walking  then  feels!  Something  deeper  and 
more  profound  was  happening  as  a result 
of  our  transformation  of  material  excess 
into  fund  raising  for  RSWR.  We  began  to 
envision  how  our  lives  could  change.  “I  can 
cancel  my  cable  TV  and  donate  the  money 
saved  to  RSWR,”  said  one.  “I  can  reduce 
the  number  of  times  I eat  out,”  said  another, 
“and  give  what  I would  have  spent  to 
RSWR.”  Ideas  flew  thick  and  fast. 

Many  of  us  joined  study  groups  on  Vol- 
untary Simplicity.  The  spiritual  challenges 
of  driving  less,  buying  less,  sharing  more, 
and  eating  lower  on  the  food  chain  became 
common  ones.  We  learned  about  the  fact 
that  the  ecological  “footprint”  of  the  US 
overwhelms  the  comparatively  tiny  foot- 
prints of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Americans 

Coverage  for  Peace 
in  High  School 

by  Nancy  Howe  Ferraro 
Central  Coast  Preparative  Meeting 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California 

Wre  had  not  realized  the  extent  to  which 
the  military  had  invaded  our  schools 
until  a teacher  and  member  of  our  newly 
organized  Peace  and  Concerns  Committee, 
told  us  about  the  book  covers  that  the  armed 
services  provide  for  the  students  each  year. 
Covers  are  required  by  many  schools  as  a 
way  to  make  the  books  they  provide  last 
longer.  Various  branches  of  the  military 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  requirement 
to  bring  the  students’  attention  to  the  “ben- 
efits” of  enlisting. 

It  seemed  obvious  to  our  committee 
that  we  needed  to  provide  an  alternative — 
a “peace”  book  cover.  We  knew  that  at  least 
one  other  Quaker  group  had  devised  their 
book  covers  but,  rather  than  order  from 
them,  we  decided  to  design  our  own.  We 
held  a meeting  for  this  purpose.  Our 
teacher-member  suggested  sturdy,  white 
paper  with  plenty  of  space  for  doodling. 
Another  member,  a former  teacher,  brought 
a book  of  quotations  from  well-known 
people  and  documents,  as  well  as  a book 
of  illustrations.  We  picked  out  the  ones  we 
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consume  40%  of  the  world’s  gasoline  and 
more  paper,  steel,  aluminum,  energy,  wa- 
ter, and  meat  per  capita  than  any  other  so- 
ciety on  the  planet.  And  as  we  felt  led  to 
pare  down,  we  inspired  each  other  to  more 
closely  “mind  the  Light.”  By  simplifying, 
what  to  some  felt  originally  like  a “sacri- 
fice” became  a way  to  make  life  more  sa- 
cred. As  our  bank  account  balance  grew, 
the  spiritual  rewards  paid  greater  and 
greater  dividends  in  joy  and  increased  en- 
ergy. 

Meanwhile,  donations  continued,  $20 
here,  $50  there.  Clare  Sinclair  sold  note 
cards  of  her  weavings  and  donated  the  pro- 
ceeds. Interested  community  folks  brought 
goods  for  the  sales  saying  they  wanted  to 
support  the  “good  cause.”  During  a final 
garage-sale  effort,  Missoula  meeting  mem- 
bers again  responded  to  the  query,  “Is  there 
anything  in  your  home  which  interferes  with 
your  relationship  with  your  family  or  your 
relationship  with  the  Spirit?” 


I will  write  peace  on  your  wings 


tjs ; o 

,sour  prsyeV' v 


liked  best,  then  made  up  a dummy  copy  of 
the  proposed  book  cover  to  take  to  our 
Meeting  for  approval. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  an  excellent 
artist  in  our  Meeting  who  asked  if  he  could 
help  with  the  illustrations.  Delighted  to 
have  his  input,  we  eagerly  accepted  his  of- 
fer. He  soon  returned  the  cover  to  us  in  the 
form  we  adopted.  Designed  to  fit  textbooks 
in  a range  of  sizes,  the  front  cover  depicts 
a black  and  white  planet  Earth  with  an 
origami  “peace”  crane  perched  atop  it  and 
Sadako  Sasaki’s  quote,  “I  will  write  peace 
on  your  wings  and  you  will  fly  all  over  the 
world,”  above  that. 


In  two  short  years,  we  raised  over 
$6,000,  which  we  sent  to  RSWR.  Now  we 
are  looking  forward  to  creating  a personal 
relationship  with  “our”  RSWR  project.  Al- 
though our  journey  began  simply  as  a fund 
raising  effort,  it  developed  into  a life  chang- 
ing process.  The  Spirit  was  clearly  at  work 
helping  us  clear  our  clutter  and  make  room 
for  a deeper  understanding  of  God’s  love 
for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  For  my 
part  I can  remember  the  women  in  the  pho- 
tographs— both  their  joy  and  their  struggle 
— and  know  that  I’m  living  in  closer  soli- 
darity with  these  working  mothers, 
helpingcreate  a sustainable  future  in  both 
worlds.  □ 


To  be  continued  in  next  issue.  To  find 
out  more  about  Right  Sharing  of  World  Re- 
sources, write  3960  Winding  Way,  Cincin- 
nati, OH  45229-1950,  USA.  Phone:  513- 
281-4401.  E-mail:  rswr@ earthlink.net. 
Website:  http://www.rswr.org. 


Curved  around  the  underpart  of  the 
globe  are  the  words,  “This  is  our  cry,  this 
is  our  prayer:  peace  in  the  world.” 

The  back  cover  features  the  upper  part 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  holding  her  torch 
and  book.  Underneath  is  printed,  “Article 
IX — US  Constitution”  and  the  words  that 
frame  the  two  sides  and  top  of  Lady  Lib- 
erty are,  “The  enumeration  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  certain  rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people.”  On  the  spine  are  the  words 
PEACE  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Each  of  the  two  flaps  that  fold  in  when 
the  cover  is  fitted  to  the  book  say,  “Are  you 
morally  opposed  to  war?  Find  out  about 
Conscientious  Objector  status.  Go  to 
www.objector.org.  Ask  your  high  school 
counselor  to  see  the  ‘Alternatives  to  Mili- 
tary Service’  packet.”  (This  is  a folder  of 
information  we  collected  and  presented  to 
the  counseling  staff  at  each  high  school.) 

A word  of  advice:  do  not  mention  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers)  any- 
where on  the  cover.  This  may  be  construed 
as  bringing  religion  into  the  schools! 

The  next  step  was  a consultation  with 
a local  print  shop,  where  the  knowledge- 
able staff  transformed  our  modest  attempt 
into  3200  14  by  22  inch  sheets  of  heavy- 
duty,  glazed  white  paper  (with  all  graphics 
and  text  in  black)  that  could  be  folded  to 
fit  most  standard  textbooks.  The  price  was 
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$765.  Had  we  wanted  colors  used  (as  the 
military  does,  paying  with  citizens’  tax 
money),  the  price  would  have  been  consid- 
erably higher. 

Having  the  acquaintance  of  a friendly, 
pro- peace  teacher  in  the  schools  we  wanted 
to  reach  was  a huge  plus.  Because  we  knew 
one  such  person,  we  were  able  to  learn  of 
teachers  in  other  schools  who  would  help 

What  Would  Happen 
If  We  Had  a Rational 
US/Mexico 
Border  Policy? 

by  Tom  Kowal 

Mt  View  Meeting  (Denver,  CO) 

US  and  Mexican  government  estimates 
place  the  number  of  undocumented 
workers  (mostly  Mexican/Central  Ameri- 
can) currently  in  the  US  at  about  eight  mil- 
lion. As  a result  of  the  fortification  of  the 
US  border  in  the  vain  attempt  to  enforce 
irrational  US  immigration  laws,  hundreds 
of  Mexicans  and  others  die  each  year  trav- 
eling to  their  jobs. 

An  example  of  the  irrationality  of  US 
law  is  that  only  about  25,000  work  permits 
(“green  cards”)  are  granted  annually  to 
Mexican  workers,  so  that  each  year  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  (probably  millions) 
of  workers  are  left  without  any  legal  means 
to  get  to  their  jobs  in  the  US.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  near-total  lack  of  enforcement 
of  the  work  permit  regulations,  once  un- 
documented workers  are  at  their  jobs  and 
living  in  the  US. 

The  following  “If/Then”  analysis  is 
provided  in  an  effort  to  clearly  outline  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  current  US  bor- 
der/immigration/migratory labor  policy: 
IF:  Millions  of  undocumented  work- 
ers and  their  families  presently  in  the  US, 
and  those  coming  to  the  US  in  future  years, 
had  work  permits  (“green  cards”)  and  could 
pass  easily  over  the  border: 

THEN:  Workers  currently  living  “un- 
derground” could  come  into  the  light.  Em- 
ployers would  no  longer  be  able  to  exploit 
“illegals”  with  low  pay,  inhumane  living 
conditions,  and  unsafe  working  conditions, 
by  threatening  to  turn  them  in  to  the  INS 
for  deportation. 

THEN:  Workers  could  change  employ- 


in  our  effort  to  spread  the  covers.  Most  of 
them  were  sponsors  of  after-school  clubs 
such  as  Amnesty  International,  already  had 
an  interest  in  promoting  peace,  and  were 
happy  to  present  the  book  covers  to  the 
school  administrators  with  a recommenda- 
tion for  their  acceptance.  One  teacher  ac- 
tually said  that  he  would  tell  the  principal 
that  if  the  book  covers  were  not  accepted 


ers,  more  easily  find  their  own  employment 
opportunities,  organize  into  labor  and  trade 
unions,  and  gain  pay  and  working  condi- 
tions enforcement  the  same  as  other  work- 
ers in  the  US  economy. 

THEN:  Current  contract  labor  visas, 
which  place  workers  in  a position  of  inden- 
tured servitude  to  employers,  could  be 
eliminated. 

THEN:  Regularized  workers  and  their 
employers  would  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  and  receive  the  full  benefits  of  gov- 
ernment services  to  which  they  were  eli- 
gible. Employers  who  either  deduct  but  do 
not  forward  payroll  taxes  to  state  and  fed- 
eral revenue  services,  or  who  pay  cash  “off 
the  books”  to  migrant  workers,  would  no 
longer  enjoy  this  unfair  competitive  advan- 
tage over  honest  employers. 

THEN:  Employers  would  have  a more 
consistent,  dependable  source  of  employ- 
ees for  the  conduct  of  business,  manufac- 
turing and  agriculture.  Responsible  em- 
ployers, who  paid  decent  wages  and  pro- 
vided safe  working  conditions,  would  no 
longer  have  to  compete  at  a disadvantage 
with  unscrupulous,  exploitive  employers  in 
their  industries. 

THEN:  300-400  lives  per  year  would 
not  be  lost  in  the  desert,  in  boxcars  and  trail- 
ers. 

THEN:  Many  workers  would  choose 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  Mexico  to  live 
in  their  home  communities,  after  getting 
their  “stake”  by  working  in  the  US.  Others 
who  might  prefer  to  stay  in  the  US  would 
nevertheless  return  home  in  accordance 
with  their  work  visas,  in  order  to  keep  their 
legal  status  and  their  right  to  freely  return 
later  to  jobs  in  the  US. 

THEN:  Workers  could  visit  with  their 
families  regularly,  keeping  up  family  ties 
and  thereby  reducing  family  disintegration, 
social  dislocations,  and/or  the  press  to  up- 
root families  to  be  with  workers  in  the  US. 

THEN:  Thousands  of  prisoners  whose 
only  crime  is  attempting  to  support  their 
families  could  be  released  from  US  pris- 


he  would  resign!  “And  I meant  it,  too,”  he 
affirmed. 

If  you  would  like  a sample  copy  of  the 
book  cover,  please  send  a self-addressed, 
business-size  envelope  (#10)  with  sixty 
cents  postage  to:  Nancy  Ferraro,  RO.Box 
665,  Morro  Bay  CA  93443-0665.  You  may 
contact  me  at  (805)  772-3475  or  by  email: 
nancyhf  @ slonet.org 


ons.  Costs  of  incarceration,  and  human  suf- 
fering by  these  wage  earners  and  their  fami- 
lies, would  be  reduced. 

THEN:  Coyotes,  narco-traffickers  and 
other  criminals  would  not  be  able  to  ply 
and  conceal  their  criminal  enterprises  by 
mixing  with  and  preying  upon  the  migrant 
stream. 

THEN:  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  now  spent  on  border  fortifica- 
tions in  a futile  effort  to  stop  the  migrant 
stream  could  be  spent  instead  on  some  com- 
bination of: 

• Infrastructure  development  (clean 
water,  schools,  health  facilities,  electrifica- 
tion, roads...)  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
which  would  decrease  the  need  for  migra- 
tion across  it 

• Economic  development  (jobs  paying 
a living  wage,  small  business  loans  ...) 

• Environmental  protections  and  clean- 
ups benefiting  residents  on  both  sides  of 
the  border 

• Focused  protection  of  the  US  borders 
from  narco-trafficking  and  terrorist  opera- 
tions 

THEN:  Political  and  economic  dislo- 
cations, police  and  vigilante  oppression, 
and  racism  and  other  social  diseases  would 
diminish. 

• Crypto-racism,  xenophobia  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  (all  masquerading  as 
concern  for  homeland  security,  population 
control,  cultural  and  social  integrity,  and 
economic  protection)  would  be  harder  for 
demagogues  to  sell  to  the  media  and  the 
public. 

• An  increased  sense  of  community  and 
mutual  interdependence  would  result  in 
communities  along  the  border  and  all  over 
the  US. 

THEN:  Countries  and  people  in  the 
Americas,  especially  Mexico  and  the  US, 
would  benefit  economically  and  socially 
from  more  equal  partnerships.  Individuals 
on  both  sides  would  experience  greater 
freedom  and  opportunities  for  economic, 
educational  and  social  advancement. 
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HOW  could  such  a program  work? 

BY: 

• Issuing,  upon  request  (or  at  least  to  a 
level  of  millions  per  year,  so  that  waiting 
periods  would  not  stretch  for  many  years) 
temporary  work  permits  good  for  a set  num- 
ber of  years  (2-3?).  The  permits  would  al- 
low normal  travel  to  the  US  to  find  employ- 
ment. 

• Permits  would  be  revoked  if  condi- 
tions were  violated.  Conditions  might  in- 
clude: 

• to  find  work  within  three  months  of 
arrival  or  loss  of  a previous  job; 

• to  report  regularly  to  the  INS,  the  La- 
bor Department  or  other  agency; 

• to  return  home  as  scheduled;  and, 

• to  refrain  from  illegal  activity  in- 
cluding violations  of  labor  laws,  travel  con- 
ditions, and  criminal  statutes  (but  probably 
not  including  minor  civil,  traffic  or  non-vio- 
lent misdemeanor  offenses). 

• Permits  would  be  renewable  after  a 


Citizen 


and  You 


FVom  these  contributors  we  learn  that 
citizen  advocates  energize  the  political 
process  and  their  lives  take  on  new  mean- 
ing. As  human  beings,  we  all  want  to  leave 
our  mark  on  the  world — we  want  our  to 
lives  to  matter.  Many  of  you,  through  your 
professional  and  volunteer  affiliations,  have 
expertise  that  can  be  of  use  in  your  com- 
munities, Sacramento,  Washington  and 
around  the  world.  All  of  us  have  personal 
experiences  that  would  enable  our  elected 
representatives  to  make  more  informed 
choices.  The  experiences  of  citizen  advo- 
cates teach  us  about  the  political  process 
and  ourselves,  to  be  prepared  and  not  to  be 
intimidated  as  we  seek  a greater  good  with 
others. 

As  you  read  these  testimonies,  we  hope 
that  you  will  be  inspired  to  express  your 
opinion  and  to  join  others  in  strengthening 
FCL  and  other  Quaker  lobbying  organiza- 
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period  of  residence  in  the  country  of  origin 
(2  years?).  Family  members  could  accom- 
pany workers  on  the  same  basis  as  the  work- 
ers themselves;  providing  child  care  and 
homemaking  services  for  the  family  would 
be  considered  to  meet  the  condition  of  be- 
ing employed. 

• Employers  could  employ  the  permit 
workers  on  an  at-will  basis,  or  could  con- 
tract with  individuals,  unions  or  coopera- 
tives of  workers.  Employment  agents  paid 
by  the  employer,  or  on  a reasonable  and 
customary  fee  basis  by  the  employee,  would 
also  be  allowed  to  provide  their  services. 
Labor  contractor  arrangements  with  em- 
ployers that  place  workers  in  a position  of 
indenture  would  be  considered  a violation 
of  the  permit  system  requirements. 

• Permits  would  be  issued  in  the  con- 
text of  a policy  recognizing  that  the  free 
flow  of  labor  across  borders  is  analogous 
to  the  free  flow  of  capital  and  goods,  under 
NAFTA  and  other  free  trade  agreements. 
The  new  policy  framework  would  recog- 


Jim Lindburg — Photo  by  editor 
tions,  such  as  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation  (FCNL)  and  Friends 
Committee  on  Washington  State  Public 
Policy  (FCWSPP).  Got  to  know  your 
elected  officials  and  cultivate  an  ongoing 
relationship  with  legislative  staff.  Write  let- 
ters to  your  lawmakers  on  legislation  and 
letters  to  the  editor  of  your  local  newspa- 
per. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Thomas  Jefferson  observed  that  “govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.”  By  becoming 
citizen  advocates,  we  have  the  ability  to 
bring  about  positive  change.  In  doing  so, 
we  discover  new  potential  within  ourselves. 
We  hope  you  find  inspiration  here,  and  that 
we  may  be  inspired  by  your  story  as  well. 
— Jim  Lindburg 


nize  that  without  the  inclusion  of  workers 
in  such  international  arrangements,  highly 
damaging  and  discriminatory  dislocations 
in  economic  and  social  conditions  result. 

Note  on  Amnesty:  The  resolution  of 
the  status  of  undocumented  workers  who 
have  established  residence  in  the  US  under 
the  old  system  which  prevented  their  free 
passage  to  and  from  their  home  countries 
is  considered  to  be  a separate  issue.  How- 
ever, a truly  one-time  amnesty  for  the  long- 
resident  groups  would  be  one  solution  made 
more  feasible  by  the  establishment  of  a rea- 
sonable work  permit  system  as  outlined 
above  (because  this  would  be  the  last  group 
needing  such  amnesty). 

Tom  Kowal  is  a member  of  Mountain  View 
Monthly  Meeting  in  Denver,  and  of  the  In- 
termountain Yearly  Meeting’s  Committee 
on  Migrant  and  Border  Concerns.  This  is 
the  second  in  his  series  of  essays  on  “ Dis- 
cerning a Compassionate  Response: 
Friends  and  the  Border.  ” 


“Why  I Do  It,  What  I’ve 
Learned”: 

Testimonies  on  Citizen 
Advocacy/  Lo  b by  i n g 

These  contributions  from  the  FCL 
Newsletter  (March,  2003)  were  solicited 
from  a broad  cross-section  of  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  FCL  in  some 
way.  They  were  asked  to  submit  a piece 
about  their  experience  and  perspective  as 
citizen  advocate/lobbyists  or  observers  of 
the  citizen  advocacy  process.  The  follow- 
ing selections  are  excerpted  from  the  ma- 
terial which  was  received. 

Lighting  the  Way  of  My  Work 

by  Janet  Riley 

What  is  advocacy?  The  dictionary  de- 
fines an  advocate  as  one  who  pleads  in  fa- 
vor of  another;  one  who  promotes  the  in- 
terest of  another;  and  one  who  upholds,  de- 
fends and/or  maintains  what  is  valid  or  right. 

Why  are  we  drawn  to  become  advo- 
cates? I think  the  primary  reason  is  that  we 
feel  discomfort,  even  pain,  when  we  expe- 
rience injustice  in  the  world  and  feel  we 
must  do  something  about  it.  It  is  essential 
to  me  that  my  advocacy  work  rests  on  a 
foundation  of  truth,  justice  and  love.  The 
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need  I feel  can  take  many  outward  forms  - 
working  directly  with  war  victims  and  refu- 
gees, prisoners,  victims  of  crime,  children 
in  the  court  system,  or  on  general  issues  like 
prison  reform,  abolition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty, the  environment,  or  peace. 

What  is  needed  to  follow  our  leading 
to  become  an  advocate?  While  the  quali- 
ties of  kindness,  perseverance,  forgiveness, 
and  compassion  are  important,  for  me  the 
most  important  element  is  that  of  ongoing 
discernment.  Injustice  abounds,  making  it 
essential  to  carefully  discern  which  injus- 
tice the  universe  is  asking  us  to  help  allevi- 
ate and  which  ones  we  can  or  must  leave  to 
others.  What  I discern  might  not  always  be 
what  I personally  want  to  do. 

Sometimes  the  task  is  overwhelming 
and  feels  like  a burden  that  I want  to  turn 
away  from.  Yet  when  I connect  with  my 
deeper  truth,  it  overpowers  my  resistance. 
Sometimes  I know  immediately  where  I am 
being  led,  while  other  times  I need  the  on- 
going input  of  friends  and  advisors.  Con- 
tinually testing  my  leadings  and  inclinations 
is  essential.  Discernment  does  not  end  once 
I have  chosen  a path.  Choices  need  to  be 
made  along  the  way. 

I feel  a leading  to  help  others  learn  the 
ways  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  While  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  them  in  courts  or 
legislative  halls,  I try  to  be  an  advocate  on 
behalf  of  their  higher  self.  My  discernment 
has  guided  me  to  two  major  projects.  I 
helped  create  a spiritual  linkage  between 
the  Russian  and  American  people  through 
the  publication  and  distribution  of  several 
spiritually-focused  books  in  Russian  on 
themes  of  nonviolence  and  reconciliation. 
I was  supported  by  a committee  who  lis- 
tened and  prayed  as  the  project  unfolded. 
Now  I am  more  on  my  own  but  seek  out  the 
insights  of  others  for  guidance. 

Another  leading  has  been  to  help  es- 
tablish an  Alternatives  to  Violence  Program 
( AVP)  in  the  California  prison  system.  AVP 
is  based  on  affirmation,  community,  coop- 
eration and  creative  conflict  resolution. 
Prison  affords  an  opportunity  for  healing 
injustice.  The  opportunity  to  work  directly 
with  prisoners  is  a real  gift,  enabling  me  to 
grow  spiritually  and  helping  others  do  the 
same. 

Much  of  the  time,  I fall  far  short  of  fully 
realizing  my  beliefs.  What  I am  doing  seems 
like  a drop  in  the  bucket,  yet  it  is  my  offer- 
ing to  the  total  picture.  Think  what  a won- 
derful planet  we  would  have  if  every  one 


of  us  searched  for  our  place  in  the  greater 
scheme  and  followed  our  leading  to  advo- 
cacy. Justice  based  on  truth  and  love  would 
surely  abound. 

Janet  Riley  is  a member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Coast  Preparative  Friends  Meeting  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County. 

Strengthened  by  Activism 

by  Chrysanthi  Settlage  Leon 

Before  I arrived  in  Washington,  D.C. 
to  work  for  the  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation  (FCNL),  I had  not 
thought  much  about  the  challenge  of  lob- 
bying against  the  death  penalty  at  the  fed- 
eral level.  I quickly  learned  that  to  end  the 
death  penalty,  pressure  must  come  from 
many  directions. 

Our  work  in  the  US  Capitol  required 
us  to  quickly  mobilize  our  constituents  to 
work  on  specific  issues.  We  prepared 
weekly  Legislative  Action  Messages, 
monthly  letter- writing  projects,  and  peri- 
odic action  alerts  aimed  at  particular  states, 
using  e-mail,  the  FCNL  website,  telephone 
calls,  and  printed  materials  mailed  to  con- 
stituents. Though  we  rarely  saw  immedi- 
ate results,  I found  this  aspect  of  the  job  to 
be  one  of  the  most  rewarding  because  it 
reminded  me  of  the  need  for  Friends  and 
like-minded  people  to  witness  in  Washing- 
ton and  bring  our  values  to  bear  on  public 
policy. 

As  valuable  as  I found  the  advocacy 
and  education  work  at  FCNL,  I also  drew 
inspiration  from  the  activists  who  came  to 
protest  the  death  penalty  in  Washington. 
Two  years  in  a row,  I joined  a fast  and  vigil 
in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  mark  the 
landmark  decisions  that  had  halted  execu- 
tions in  1972  and,  in  1976,  allowed  them 
to  resume.  Inspired  by  the  stories  that  these 
activists  told — some  of  murdered  loved 
ones,  others  of  work  as  attorneys  for  the 
accused — I joined  a demonstration  at  the 
2000  meeting  of  the  National  Governors’ 
Association.  We  tried  to  approach  the  gov- 
ernors to  discuss  placing  moratoria  on  the 
death  penalty  in  their  states,  but  were 
stopped  by  the  state  police  and  arrested  for 
“disorderly  conduct.”  That  experience  of 
civil  disobedience,  surrounded  by  loving 
Friends  who  shared  my  belief  in  the  good- 
ness and  potential  of  each  person,  helped 
to  rejuvenate  me  in  the  continuing  struggle 
to  end  the  death  penalty. 


Chrysanthi  Settlage  Leon,  raised  in 
Whittier  First  Friends  Church,  is  a Ph.D. 
student  at  U.  C.  Berkeley,  former  intern  with 
FCNL,  and  volunteer  with  FCL,  where  she 
contributed  to  the  current  edition  o/This 
Life  We  Take — A Case  Against  California’s 
Death  Penalty. 

Finding  Your  Voice 

By  G.  Brown 

I am  not  a politician.  I am  not  a lobby- 
ist. I am  a woman  with  two  children  and 
my  own  business.  I am  married  to  a man 
serving  time  in  prison.  I have  deep  sympa- 
thy for  all  the  family  members  of  those  who 
are  incarcerated.  The  media  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  families  of  victims,  but 
those  of  us  who  love  a person  who  is  in 
prison  often  share  their  shame  and  are 
forced  to  bury  the  pain  of  losing  them  to 
the  prison  system.  We  are  a disenfranchised 
group  and  often  unable  to  find  our  voice. 

We  wonder  if  we  have  any  rights.  What 
if  they  move  my  son/husband/father  so  far 
away  I can’t  visit?  What  if  they  are  on 
lockdown  and  I have  no  contact?  Why  do  I 
have  to  pay  so  much  for  phone  calls?  What 
if  my  daughter/wife/mother  gets  sick?  Will 
they  take  care  of  her?  Will  I be  informed 
of  her  condition?  Why  do  the  rules  to  visit 
change  with  different  staff?  Why,  after  do- 
ing everything  right,  doesn’t  my  husband 
ever  get  a parole  date?  Why  is  my  child’s 
father  facing  25  years  for  a minor  crime? 

Prisoners  and  their  families  need  to 
find  their  voice.  Not  the  screaming,  crazy 
ranting  of  anger,  but  the  measured  and  con- 
sistent drum  aimed  at  the  folks  at  our  Capi- 
tol. Going  to  our  politicians  in  Sacramento 
is  not  only  the  most  direct  way  to  advocate 
for  prisoners  and  their  families,  but  also  our 
right.  Putting  a human  face  to  the  issue  of 
crime  and  how  it  affects  all  of  us  makes  all 
of  us  more  sensitive  to  each  other.  I urge 
you  to  find  your  voice. 

Truth,  Not  Trash 

By  Russ  Jorgensen 

My  first  face-to-face  lobbying  experi- 
ence involved  controversy  over  the  appear- 
ance of  activist,  actor  and  singer  Paul 
Robeson  at  Berkeley  High  School  in  the 
1950s.  This  was  during  the  height  of  the 
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McCarthy  witch-hunt  and  the  school  board 
was  under  great  pressure  to  bar  Robeson.  I 
was  contacted  by  progressives  and  asked 
to  speak  at  a school  board  meeting. 

There  were  over  a dozen  appeals;  most 
of  them  were  angry  and  accusing.  I wanted 
to  be  last  and  take  a different  approach.  My 
message  was  simple.  Despite  our  tight  in- 
come, my  wife  Mary  and  I had  bought  an 
expensive  record  album  of  Robeson  songs 
as  a Christmas  gift  for  my  parents.  Later 
we  learned  they  had  thrown  out  the  album 
with  their  trash.  I urged  the  school  board 
not  to  act  in  fear  by  throwing  the  First 
Amendment  into  McCarthy’s  trash  can  as 
my  parents  had  done.  Robeson  sang. 

Russ  Jorgensen,  a member  of  the 
Grass  Valley  Friends  Meeting,  is  an  FCL 
founder  and  longtime  contributor. 

On  Becoming  a Person  and 
Advocate 

By  Ira  A.  Saletan 

I learned  about  the  nuance,  peril  and 
power  of  advocacy  first  in  my  family — in 
the  ways  my  siblings  and  I challenged  and 
negotiated  with  our  parents,  how  disagree- 
ments were  (and  were  not)  resolved  by  them 
and  among  us.  “Question  authority”  was  an 
unspoken  mantra  in  our  culturally  Jewish, 
liberal  household.  Adlai  Stevenson,  after 
whom  I was  named,  wrote  my  parents  while 
he  was  running  for  President  to  say  “I  am 
flattered  and  hope  he  forgives  you  when  he 
grows  up.” 

I was  training  my  ear,  voice  and  heart 
in  the  company  of  others.  In  Texas  at  17, 1 
ran  a school  board  campaign  for  a friend 
of  18  against  a “good  old  boy”  incumbent. 
We  didn’t  win  but  had  a rich  learning  ex- 
perience. My  root  lessons  in  advocacy  were 
etched  not  in  election  results,  but  values  and 
spirit.  I was  guided  by  the  resonance  and 
message  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  the 
movement  out  of  which  he  grew — as  well 
as  my  mother’s  inner  strength  and  my 
father’s  shaky,  passionate  voice  when  giv- 
ing public  testimony. 

I left  college  to  join  a cross-country 
walk  for  disarmament  and  social  justice, 
sponsored  by  Quakers  and  others,  becom- 
ing an  organizer,  outreach  worker  and  me- 
dia spokesperson.  When  I returned  to  col- 
lege, I focused  my  efforts  with  greater  en- 
ergy on  projects  that  involved  campus  and 
community  change  as  well  as  lobbying  the 


college  administration.  The  experiences  of 
my  college  years  led  me  toward  a career  in 
community  organizing. 

Since  moving  to  the  Sacramento  area 
almost  20  years  ago,  my  advocacy  experi- 
ence and  learning  have  involved  work  and 
relationships  with  neighborhood  advocates 
and  civic  officials,  low-income  residents 
and  tenants,  older  citizens,  Unitarian  Uni- 
versalists.  Native  Americans,  the  Hmong 
and  other  immigrants.  My  work  with  FCL 
(a  relatively  new  chapter  in  my  life)  in- 
volves advocacy  for  the  organization  rather 
than  on  particular  issues,  mostly  directed 
“away”  from  the  Capitol  as  we  seek  to  in- 
form more  people  about  our  work  and  en- 
list them  in  different  ways  as  financial  sup- 
porters and  volunteers. 

Each  of  my  experiences  has  been  in- 
structive. I’ve  learned  how  risky  and  diffi- 
cult it  can  be  when  one  is  an  isolated  voice, 
a cultural  minority,  or  when  you  make  those 
in  power  uncomfortable.  I’ve  gained  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  new  insight  and 
strength,  developing  meaningful  and  sus- 
taining relationships,  making  mistakes  and 
being  changed  for  the  better  by  them. 

I am  more  careful  now  about  stepping 
forward  but  also  more  comfortable,  assured 
and  effective  when  I do.  I listen  more  care- 
fully and  talk  less.  I am  becoming  a “softer” 
and  more  thoughtful  advocate,  making  it 
easier  to  join  my  experiences  with  those  of 
fellow  travelers.  Where  have  you  been  and 
where  are  you  going?  How  have  you  be- 
come an  advocate  in  ways  that  reflect  who 
you  are  as  a person? 

Ira  Saletan  is  Development  & Out- 
reach Coordinator  with  FCL. 

Opening  My  Heart  and  Eyes 

By  Jackie  Gray  LaFrentz 

I began  my  lobbying  efforts  after  vot- 
ing for  the  infamous  “Three  Strikes”  law 
only  to  discover  that  it  was  being  used  to 
put  petty  criminals  behind  bars  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  I was  outraged  because  I had 
believed  the  news  media  without  question. 
I quickly  realized  that  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibility as  citizens  is  to  understand  the  laws 
that  we  vote  for  or  against.  For  those  who 
haven’t  yet  had  the  privilege  to  advocate  for 
a cause  you  truly  believe  in,  here  are  a few 
things  that  I found  helpful  along  the  way. 

If  possible,  find  a good  mentor. 


(Former  FCL  lobbyist)  Steve  Birdlebough 
let  me  tag  along  on  some  of  his  adventures. 
Our  very  first  time  out,  I mentioned  that  I 
preferred  not  to  do  any  speaking  until  I had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  feel  more 
at  ease.  I was  terrified  to  even  enter  a sen- 
ate or  assembly  office,  thinking  that  nobody 
there  would  care  about  my  opinion.  Dur- 
ing one  of  our  early  Capitol  visits,  Steve 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “I  think  Jackie  might 
have  some  things  to  add.”  My  heart  was  in 
my  throat  and  that  is  where  I spoke  from.  I 
now  feel  that  what  I have  to  say  is  impor- 
tant and  people  do  want  to  hear  it. 

An  early  eye  opener  for  me  was  that 
many  of  the  people  we  spoke  with  who  were 
responsible  for  knowing  the  issue  and/or 
advising  the  legislator  didn’t  have  a clue 
as  to  the  contents  or  consequences  of  leg- 
islation. You  rarely  have  an  opportunity  to 
actually  speak  to  a senator  or  assembly-per- 
son. Our  representatives  are  often  voting 
on  issues  and  bills  with  which  they  are  not 
familiar.  Be  resourceful.  I have  caught  sena- 
tors in  the  hallway  waiting  for  the  elevator 
and  found  that  it  only  takes  a couple  of  min- 
utes to  ask  how  they  feel  on  a subject.  Those 
two  minutes  could  pop  into  their  thinking 
the  next  time  that  issue  comes  up  for  vot- 
ing. 

The  main  thing  is  to  know  your  issues, 
and  not  just  from  “your”  side.  Remember 
the  people  you  will  be  talking  to  are  or  may 
be  on  the  opposing  side.  When  they  tell  you 
why  you  are  wrong,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
their  side  and  overcome  the  obstacles.  Al- 
ways thank  the  people  who  are  already  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  your  issue,  but  your  focus 
should  be  on  those  who  are  undecided  or 
opposed.  These  are  the  people  you  will 
need  to  convince  that  your  position  de- 
serves additional  thought.  The  job  of  a lob- 
byist is  to  educate  and  influence 

I never  see  “no”  as  a failure,  and  be- 
lieve that  all  things  work  for  good.  If  I have 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  then  I have 
left  that  person  with  something  to  think 
about  and  another  point  of  view  to  consider, 
in  spite  of  what  appears  to  be  a rejection. 
Laws  were  not  created  overnight  and  they 
will  not  be  changed  overnight.  Patience  and 
diplomacy  are  essential. 

When  working  with  the  staff,  avoid 
making  enemies,  because  next  time  you 
may  never  get  past  the  front  desk.  Never 
bully  people  or  place  undue  importance  on 
their  stature.  Lobbying  goes  way  beyond 
the  Capitol.  Advocacy/lobbying  is  simply 
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educating  people.  It  can  be  done  while  you 
are  waiting  in  the  line  at  the  grocery  store, 
bank,  or  wherever  you  might  be  at  any  given 
moment. 

Jackie  Gray-LaFrentz  is  chairperson 
for  the  Family  Council  at  California  State 
Prison,  Solano  and  an  independent  lobby- 
ist on  public  safety  issues  in  Sacramento. 

Lobbying  Lessons 

By  George  Gastil 

I have  been  involved  in  the  lobbying 
process  from  both  sides,  as  a citizen  lob- 
byist and  as  a legislative  staff  member  who 
is  regularly  lobbied.  Almost  anyone  can  be 
an  effective  lobbyist  if  they  have 
the  right  attitude  and  know  what 
they  are  doing.  Successful  lobby- 
ing is  based  on  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual and  an  eagerness  to  lis- 
ten as  well  as  to  witness.  I hope 
more  of  us  will  give  it  a try. 

1.  The  most  effective  form  of 
lobbying  is  the  personal  meeting 
with  the  legislator.  You  will  need 
an  appointment,  even  though  staff 
will  generally  try  to  discourage 
this.  It  helps  if  there  are  three  or 
four  of  you.  Appointments  with 
staff  can  often  be  just  as  useful  as 
meeting  with  a legislator,  but  only 
if  the  staff  member  is  really  in- 
volved with  the  issue  and  has  a 
strong  connection  with  the  legis- 
lator. 

2.  You  need  to  come  prepared 
to  speak  on  specific  legislation. 

Know  the  bill  number  and  whether 
it  is  in  the  Senate  or  Assembly.  It 
is  perfectly  okay  to  ask  your  local 
legislator’s  staff  to  check  on  the 
status  of  a bill,  but  try  to  make  sure 
that  sort  of  information  is  already 
in  your  hands  when  you  meet  the 
legislator.  Don’t  assume  a legisla- 
tor knows  what  bill  you  are  talk- 
ing about  or  what  the  bill  does. 

3.  It  is  okay  to  talk  with  a leg- 
islator about  more  than  one  bill  at 
a time  as  long  as  they  are  related. 

As  school  board  members,  we  of- 
ten lobby  on  several  bills  at  once  on  a range 
of  topics  relating  to  public  education.  The 
legislator  will  appreciate  your  visit  more  if 
he  or  she  can  see  a pattern. 

4.  Know  your  legislator’s  record  and 
use  this  information!  If  your  legislator  has 


repeatedly  voted  to  expand  the  death  pen- 
alty, you  need  to  get  him  or  her  to  see  some 
concerns  they  might  not  have  seen  before. 
If  the  legislator  tends  to  vote  against  the 
death  penalty,  show  them  why  the  vote  you 
are  urging  is  consistent  with  how  they  have 
voted  before.  If  the  legislator  always  votes 
against  the  death  penalty,  focus  on  how  you 
can  work  with  him  or  her  to  convince  other 
legislators. 

5.  Tell  who  you  are  and  what  your  con- 
nection is  to  an  issue.  Are  you  an  expert? 
Do  you  have  a personal  story?  Are  you  part 
of  a group?  Be  quick  and  concise:  legisla- 
tors and  staff  prefer  to  get  this  part  out 
within  the  first  30  seconds.  They  want  to 


Regime  Change,  A Growing  Longing 

By  Virginia  Hoyte 
Agate  Passage,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA 

As  I walk  abroad  this  early  dawn, 

Fir  tops  whipping  a slate  gray  sky. 

Mulling  yesterday’s  march  for  peace, 

My  longing  for  a seasoned  leader, 

One  who  has  learned  from  history. 

Who  can  take  council  from  the  wind. 

Who  loves  with  passion  all  woods  and  seas. 

Grows  in  me  with  each  gust  and  turn. 

My  yearning  quickens.  Why  cannot  our  nation 
Call  forth  a chief  with  vision? 

Where  is  our  wise  teacher 
Who  has  moved  through  anger,  fear,  despair 
To  compassion?  Where  is  a president  with  soul, 

Who  cares  for  all  our  planet’s  peoples. 

Threatened  creatures,  water,  air  and  soils. 

Who  insists  on  every  means  to  find  the  peaceful  way? 

A branch  crashes  almost  at  my  feet. 

Just  then  I recall  the  words  of  Tolstoy: 

“A  nation  empowers  the  leader  it  deserves!” 

“Can  this  be  true?”  I ask  the  wind. 

Sighing  now  in  sadness. 


have  a question  for  you,  ask  a question  of 
the  legislator.  You  want  to  have  a conver- 
sation. 

7.  Try  to  learn  from  your  legislator  as 
much  as  you  want  them  to  learn  from  you. 
Legislators  love  to  talk  about  whatever  in- 
terests them.  Treat  those  moments  as  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a little  about  your  leg- 
islator. You  want  the  legislator  to  have  a 
good  time  so  they  will  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture visits  from  you. 

8.  Find  out  what  interests  your  legisla- 
tor. If  s/he  is  passionate  about  solar  energy 
but  your  appointment  is  about  prison  re- 
form, maybe  you  can  get  them  thinking 
about  how  to  save  energy  costs  at  the  local 

prison.  With  some  legislators,  it  is 
not  a policy  issue  but  a commu- 
nity activity  or  organization  that 
gets  their  juices  flowing.  Find 
where  you  can  connect  with  them. 

9.  You  are  building  a relation- 
ship. Look  for  opportunities  to 
meet  the  legislator  and  their  asso- 
ciates at  civic  or  social  functions. 
You  can  usually  do  this  without 
going  to  costly  fund-raisers. 
Sometimes  you  can  get  the  legis- 
lator to  visit  your  group  or  an  or- 
ganization in  your  community. 

10.  In  addition  to  meeting  leg- 
islators or  calling  their  staff  mem- 
bers, use  media  and  public  forums 
to  build  your  case.  Legislators  and 
their  staff  read  the  letters  to  the 
editor  and  watch  the  news.  They 
like  to  get  a pulse  on  what  people 
in  their  district  are  saying. 

George  Gastil  is  a member  of 
San  Diego  Friends  Meeting  and 
attends  La  Jolla  Friends  Meeting. 
He  serves  on  the  Lemon  Grove 
School  Board  and  works  in  the 
district  office  of  State  Senator 
Denise  Moreno  Ducheny. 


know  why  they  are  talking  to  you  about  this 
issue. 

6.  Don’t  lecture.  State  your  concern 
briefly  and  pause  so  that  the  legislator  can 
ask  a question.  Do  not  be  afraid  if  there  is 
a silence.  If  the  legislator  really  does  not 


Subscribe 
to  FCL  Newsletter 


You  can  have  each  issue  of  the  FCL 
Newsletter  mailed  to  your  home  or  place 
of  business,  simply  by  mailing  a request, 
together  with  a check  for  $35  ($12  low-in- 
come), to  FCL,  926  J Street  #707  Sacra- 
mento, CA  95814.  Phone:  916-443-3734. 
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North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting 


in  Pictures 


Above:  Rachel  Travis  and  David  Braithwaite. 


Above:NPYM  service  project  at  an  organic 
garden  called  “Peas  Farm  Veena  Rainwa- 
ter, Connie  and  Sage  Dilts  and  Matt  Graville 
(“Got  mulch?”). 

Left:  Sage  Dilts  ( trying  to  “visualize  whirled 
peas  ”); 

Right:  Michaela  Gemmrig  and  Melissa  Elliot, 
staff  of AFSC’s  Iraq  program,  fanner  member  of 
Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting,  currently  of 
Germantown  Friends  Meeting  (PA). 

Below.  Left:  Georgia  Foster  and  Bob  Murphy 
of  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  Right:  dancers  at  NPYM. 
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Missoula  Friends: 

“Barely  Ready  for  Prime  Time” 

Below.  Left:  Katie  Uhte-Strohbehn  and  Andy  Cross  and  Chris  Cradler.  Right: 
Jonah  Cross,  Katie  Uhte-Strohbehn,  and  Baibi  Hollister 


Friends,  on 
picnic  with 
teddy  bears, 
share  Montana 
wit  and  lore. 


Missoula 
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Yearly  Meeting 
Epistles 


Epistle  of 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Abiquiu,  NM,  June  11  - 15,  2003 

Greetings  to  Friends  Everywhere: 

We  are  pleased  and  excited  to  be  gath- 
ered again  at  beautiful  Ghost  Ranch  in 
Northern  New  Mexico.  This  is  the  place 
where  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
(IMYM)  was  conceived.  The  meeting  this 
year  has  been  transcendent  in  this  sacred 
place.  Three  hundred  Friends  from  monthly 
meetings  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, and  Utah,  as  well  as  visiting  Friends 
attended  the  annual  gathering  from  June  11- 
15th,  2003.  An  early  gathering,  June  8-1 1th, 
2003  included  seminars  on  Friends  issues, 
including  such  diverse  topics  as  writing  and 
couples  enrichment. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  gathering  was 
“The  Spiritual  Foundation  of  a Peace  Tes- 
timony: Speaking  Truth  with  Power.”  Key- 
note speaker  Bruce  Birchard,  General  Sec- 
retary for  Friends  General  Conference,  used 
these  three  points  to  challenge  us  to  deepen 
our  commitment  to  the  peace  testimony: 

1.  At  its  heart,  the  peace  testimony  is 
all  about  the  power  and  potential  of  divine 
love  as  we  experience  it  in  this  world. 

2.  The  spiritual  roots  of  the  peace  tes- 
timony are  nourished  in  a loving  and  spirit 
centered  community. 

3.  To  speak  truth  with  power,  our  peace 
testimony  must  be  grounded  in  a personal 
and  a community-based  experience  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

He  communicated  that  the  need  for  this 
deeper,  active  love  is  necessary  to  counter 
fear.  Friends  continued  to  explore  this 
theme  in  worship  sharing  groups  and  in 
discussions  with  Friend  Birchard. 

We  were  faced  with  how  to  address 
reductions  in  human  and  financial  re- 
sources. The  epistles  from  other  yearly 
meetings  indicate  we  were  not  alone  in 
dealing  with  this  issue.  Friends  remained 
positive  and  generous  in  laboring  toward 
resolution  of  these  matters. 

IMYM  friends  continue  to  work  on  an 
issue  immediate  to  our  region — Migrant 
and  Border  Concerns.  The  great  human  suf- 


fering involved  needs  more  attention  from 
all  Friends. 

We  were  grateful  that  IMYM  Friends 
were  involved  with  and  returned  to  report 
on  their  peace  activism  in  the  Middle  East. 

During  IMYM,  Jeremy  Kowal,  a cer- 
tified draft  counselor,  offered  information 
on  establishing  one’s  self  as  a conscientious 
objector. 

There  was  a wide  range  of  other  inter- 
est groups  offered  to  attenders.  Ghost 
Ranch  Staff  offered  Yoga,  watercolor  and 
massage  this  year  as  well. 

Since  we  are  blessed  with  so  many 
younger  Friends,  we  continue  to  refine  the 
grouping  and  activities  of  the  different  age 
groups  in  order  to  create  a life-long  spiri- 
tual community.  This  year  the  Senior  Young 
Friends  and  Junior  Young  Friends  enjoyed 
insightful  worship  sharing  sessions  to- 
gether. The  traditional  camp-out  was  a 
chance  for  the  Young  Friends  to  enjoy  the 
natural  beauty  of  Ghost  Ranch  and  was  one 
of  the  spiritual  highlights  of  the  gathering. 

As  we  leave  Ghost  Ranch,  we  will  re- 
member that  “Friends  are  called  to  love  and 
respect  all  persons  and  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Friends’  peace  testimony  arises 
from  the  power  of  Christ  working  in  our 
hearts.  Our  words  and  lives  should  testify 
to  this  power  and  should  stand  as  a posi- 
tive witness  in  a world  still  torn  by  strife 
and  violence”  ( Faith  and  Practice,  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  2002,  p.  76). 

Senior  Young  Friends  Epistle 

The  Senior  Young  Friends  spent  Inter- 
mountain Yearly  Meeting  fostering  relation- 
ships, both  within  the  Yearly  Meeting  and 
concerning  the  world  at  large.  Because  of 
the  change  in  age  policy  in  2002,  no  Junior 
Young  Friends  made  the  upward  transition 
this  year.  To  alleviate  lingering  animosity 
and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  Young 
Friends,  we  spent  more  time  than  previous 
years  with  the  JYFs.  Having  discussions 
related  to  issues  of  importance  to  young 
teens,  in  addition  to  playing  games  with 
them 

Intergenerational  worship  sharing 
helped  us  to  connect  with  the  adult  com- 
munity at  IMYM,  while  guest  resource 
speaker  Bruce  Birchard  led  us  in  a won- 
derful discussion  on  Quaker  action  in  a glo- 
bal perspective.  We  also  took  inspiration 
from  the  lives  of  young  Quakers,  past  and 
present,  as  told  by  Barb  and  Breeze  Luetke 


Stahlman.  An  intergenerational  interest 
group  was  led  by  Jeremy  Kowal  on  current 
issues  of  conscientious  objection  and  the 
draft. 

Our  group  this  year  was  smaller  than 
previous  years,  leading  to  a quieter  and 
more  intimate  meeting.  We  found  that  wor- 
ship sharing  continues  to  be  a powerful  and 
enlightening  experience  that  helps  members 
of  the  S YF  community  to  overcome  and/or 
process  personal  dilemmas.  The  group  as 
a whole  left  the  meeting  with  a renewed 
sense  of  how  to  bring  many  Quaker  lessons 
back  to  our  homes  and  communities. — SYF 
Clerk,  Solomon  Smilack 

Junior  Young  Friends  Epistle 

The  JYFs  have  had  fun  and  activities 
at  Ghost  Ranch  this  year.  As  a way  to  get 
to  know  and  trust  each  other,  we  went  on 
the  low  ropes  course.  It  was  challenging 
yet  fun. 

Breeze  and  Barb  Luetke  Stahlman 
came  almost  every  day  to  share  stories  with 
us  about  Quaker  young  people  in  the  past 
and  present. 

Some  of  us  chose  to  take  a walk,  some 
took  the  high  ropes  course,  while  others 
slept  and/or  created  journals. 

This  year  we  tried  to  create  a better 
link  between  the  JYF  and  SYF  through  dis- 
cussions, the  Q- A session,  and  some  active 
games.  We  enjoyed  our  time  with  the  Ghost 
Ranch  staff,  on  the  waterfront,  the  low  and 
high  ropes  and  the  overnight.  Mark 
Hardaway  kindly  allowed  some  of  us  to  use 
and  perform  on  his  homemade  marimbas. 
IMYM  has  been  very  fun  for  most  of  us 
this  year.  Clerks:  Sarah  Heath,  Ian 
McEwen,  Alex  Romero-Wagner,  Gavin 
Murphy. 

Children’s  Yearly  Meeting 
Epistle 

We,  the  kids  of  IMYM  Children’s 
Yearly  Meeting,  met  at  Ghost  Ranch  from 
Sixth  Month  8 to  Sixth  Month  15.  We 
played  lots  of  games,  like  Nuke’em  Giants, 
Wizard  and  Elves,  Sandman,  and  Capture 
the  Flag. 

We  swam.  We  went  hiking  to  Kitchen 
Mesa  and  Chimney  Rock.  We  did  worship 
sharing  about  colors  and  animals  and  hap- 
piness and  peace.  We  built  peaceful  places. 
To  us  peace  means:  No  litter,  natural  wa- 
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ter,  living  things,  a place  to  live,  welcom- 
ing, places  to  play,  and  a home  for  endan- 
gered things.  Peaceful  places  have  sharing. 
Peace  is  a heart  with  blood  going  in  and 
out  and  walls  to  make  a house  for  the  heart. 
If  you  have  peace,  how  do  you  keep  it? 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
2003  Epistle 

To  Friends  Everywhere, 

Greetings  from  Unprogrammed  Friends  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  and 
Wyoming.  We  gathered  for  North  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting’s  thirty-first  annual  session 
July  24-27  2003,  on  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  in  Missoula.  For  three 
days  we  shared  worship,  business,  meals, 
singing,  contra  dancing  and  the  joy  of  be- 
ing together.  Saturday  afternoon  we  scat- 
tered in  groups  for  intergenerational  ser- 
vice projects  in  the  Missoula  community. 
We  learned  that  our  yearly  meet- 
ing continues  to  grow,  both  in 
numbers  of  Friends  and  in  new 
worship  groups. 

The  theme  “Our  Peace  Testi- 
mony: Walking  Our  Talk  In  Our 
Communities”  combined  with 
epistles  from  many  yearly  meet- 
ings to  turn  our  attentions  to 
peace. 

Our  Friend-In-Residence, 

Martin  Garate  of  the  AFSC’s  In- 
ternational Division,  spoke  of  the 
radicality  of  our  historical  Quaker 
experience  of  the  presence  of  God 
in  every  person,  that  we  focus  not 
on  behavior  but  on  seeing  where 
the  love  is.  From  a deep  spiritual 
place,  we  encounter  the  poor,  the 
oppressed,  the  excluded  and  vic- 
tims of  war  as  corporal  beings 
with  concrete  needs — needs  to  which  we 
must  answer  when  we  recognize  that  of 
God.  There  is  a need  to  examine  other  so- 
cial systems,  and  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the 
best  for  human  beings  to  live  under?  From 
the  point  of  view  of  most  of  the  world,  we 
are  both  oppressers  and  wealthy;  but  by  em- 
bracing a preferential  option  for  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  and  living  in  the  presence 
of  God,  we  would  become  truly  radical,  and 
not  only  true  to  our  experience  of  God  in 
every  person,  but  also  attractive  to  others 
- especially  young  people. 

Then  we  searched  together  about  the 
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appropriate  level  of  independence  for 
NPYM  Friends  younger  than  eighteen,  how 
to  assure  that  they  are  safe  in  our  gather- 
ings, and  on  bridging  the  perceived  gap 
between  the  generations  in  our  own  yearly 
meeting.  We  considered  what  is  the  appro- 
priate amount  of  adult  control  in  contrast 
to  the  opportunities  for  Young  Friends  to 
try  their  own  wings  and  make  their  own  mis- 
takes. We  weighed  how  and  when  to  rec- 
ognize a transition  to  adulthood,  and  Young 
(adult)  Friends  have  established  a commu- 
nity among  themselves,  with  leadership  and 
a budget.  We  recognized,  with  gratitude, 
the  work  done  both  by  Junior  Friends  and 
Young  Friends  in  their  business  meetings 
and  by  the  Intergenerational  Communica- 
tions Committee. 

Kri  Anderson  of  FGC  spoke  eloquently 
about  youth  programs  that  are  engineered 
for  success.  Adolescents  (not  unlike  ev- 
eryone else)  have  seven  developmental 
needs:  1)  positive  interactions  with  peers 
and  adults;  2)  meaningful  participation;  3) 


creative  expression;  4)  competence  and 
achievement;  5)  physical  activities;  6)  self- 
exploration and  definition;  7)  structure  and 
clear  limits.  For  many  youth,  the  first  ex- 
perience of  meeting  the  divine  comes  in 
participation  at  meeting  for  business  with 
their  peer  community.  Seeking  solutions 
through  this  sometimes  long  process  can 
be  part  of  a magical  transformative  experi- 
ence. 

NPYM  clerk  Jon  Prescott  shared 
meaningful  lessons  from  the  Pendle  Hill 
clerking  workshop  he  attended.  Bob 
Schultz  of  FCNL  reminded  us  what  a pre- 


cious gift  that  FCNL  is,  providing  leader- 
ship in  Washington  DC  regarding  peace  and 
justice  legislation.  Susan  Segal  and  Mar- 
tin Garate  spoke  of  the  work  being  done  in 
many  countries  to  build  (or  rebuild)  rela- 
tionships that  make  long-term  peace  pos- 
sible. 

We  celebrated  Saturday  night  with 
Community  night,  a mutual  gift  of  perfor- 
mances of  beauty  and  skits  of  humor  that 
let  us  laugh  at  ourselves. 

Meeting  for  worship  concluded  our 
gathering. 

NPYM  Junior  Friends  Epistle 

One  fine  evening  for  Junior  Friends 
Camp  2003,  we  met  at  Logan  State  Park  in 
Northwestern  Montana.  Located  just  across 
the  highway,  and  early  morning  truck  driv- 
ers, our  site  was  overrun  with  noisy  squir- 
rels and  swarming  yellowjackets.  We  were 
on  Middle  Thompson  Lake,  complete  with 
two  docks  perfect  for  late  night,  large  group 
stargazing.  The  heat  drove  us 
into  the  lake;  silt  from  logging 
drove  us  out  into  the  most  won- 
derful bathrooms  many  of  us 
have  used  at  a campground. 

This  year,  as  in  many  years 
past,  we  spent  a majority  of  our 
time  in  productive  business 
meetings.  We  planned  a work 
party  for  the  entire  group  con- 
sisting of  picking  up  trash  in 
nearby  free  campgrounds. 
However,  a good  portion  of  our 
group  got  hopelessly  lost  on  the 
drive  there.  Their  frustrated  at- 
tempts to  find  the  site  and  their 
near  miss  with  a deer  motivated 
them  to  instead  clean  up  our 
own  campground  in  the  end. 
The  other  group  (the  non-lost 
one)  found  a lot  of  garbage  including  prob- 
ably a million  cigarette  butts  and  an  exhaust 
pipe. 

The  camp  host  led  us  to  an  exciting 
rope  swing  over  a lake  that  many  of  us 
found  to  be  our  favorite  part  of  camp  (be- 
sides the  business  meetings,  of  course). 
Many  of  us  went  on  safaris,  discovering  that 
not  only  is  Middle  Thompson  Lake  home 
to  such  wildlife  as  Dell  the  camp  host  and 
his  grandchildren,  but  also  the  wild  crabba, 
a crustacean-like  animal  that  lives  in  har- 
mony with  Shelly  and  Steve,  the  lake  turtles. 
We  were  serenaded  by  Michael  Jackson 
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throughout  our  camp,  with  lead-to-lead  bat- 
teries in  our  cars.  We  had  an  interesting 
talk  with  our  much-appreciated  F.I.R. 

The  group  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  many  new  faces  and  voices  this  sum- 
mer. We  hope  to  encourage  participation 
and  input  from  a more  complete  array  of 
our  JF  meeting. 

On  the  fifth  day  a long  and  probably 
hot  ride  brought  us  to  the  spacious  campus 
of  the  U.  of  M.  in  Missoula  where  we  joined 
the  larger  NPYM  meeting.  We  were  spread 
out  on  the  large  campus  and  had  much  fun 
and  difficulty  dodging  the  numerous  and 
often  malicious  sprinklers. 

Our  schedule  consisted  mainly  of  busi- 
ness, which  took  a lot  out  of  our  free  time; 
Worship  sharing;  and  dance.  We  gained 
an  acute  recognition  that  a lack  of  simply 
fun  activities  is  as  detrimental  to  our  group 
as  that  of  too  much  business.  We  need  to 
find  a balance  of  work  and  play  in  the  spirit. 

In  a combination  of  work  and  fun.  Jun- 
ior Friends  and  adults  had  the  choice  of  a 
variety  of  work  projects  to  choose  from, 
ranging  from  making  food  and  building 
walls  to  planting  and  mulching. 

We  also  managed  a large  excursion  to 
the  campus  arcade  for  a fun  time  of  pool 
and  foosball  that  was  enjoyed  by  all  who 
attended.  We  even  got  our  picture  taken 
with  the  local  bride  on  our  way  back  to  the 
dorm  room.  We  spent  most  of  annual  ses- 
sion in  meeting  for  worship  on  the  occa- 
sion for  business.  We  asked  ourselves  how 
we  can  be  personally  accountable  for  our 
actions  and  true  to  our  JF  community. 

NPYM  Young  Friends 

This  year  at  NPYM,  young  Friends  over 
the  age  of  19  discerned  a clear  call  to  create 
a space  within  NPYM  to  nurture  their  par- 
ticular spiritual  and  community  needs.  Some 
of  us  came  to  annual  session  this  year  with 
the  understanding  that  we  have  moved 
through  our  experience  of  Jr.  Friends  into  an 
ambiguous  place  within  the  larger  meeting. 
In  this  situation,  we  have  felt  a leading  to  de- 
velop a community  of  our  own.  Other  young 
adult  Friends  were  joyful  to  find  such  enthu- 
siasm around  the  idea  of  a Young  Friends 
group.  For  all  of  us  to  recognize  this  shared 
need  was  comforting  and  empowering. 

We  came  together  four  times  during 
annual  session,  each  time  drawing  a larger 
and  more  enthusiastic  group.  During  one 
of  these  meetings  an  older,  seasoned  Friend 


stepped  forward,  offering  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  an  “Old  Friend”  Young  Friends  Co- 
ordinator to  assist  with  further  communi- 
cation among  the  group.  This  Old  Friend 
coordinator  would  work  with  a coordina- 
tor selected  from  within  Young  Friends. 
These  positions  are  of  great  value  due  to 
the  transitory  nature  of  young  adults. 


Junior  Friend  at  Ropeswing — 
Photo  by  David  Coahran 


the  Code  of  Conduct  with 
Haverford’s  Honor  Code 
July  25, 2003 

Over  many  years  and  multiple  gen- 
erations of  Junior  Friends  (JF),  a Code 
of  Conduct  has  evolved  into  what  it  is  to- 
day. While  its  origins  may  have  been  by 
JF  rather  than  truly,  fully  and  solely  for 
JF,  this  generation  of  JF  seeks  to  inter- 
nalize the  Code  of  Conduct  as  a commit- 
ment to  self-governing.  This  is  an  ongo- 
ing process  that  needs  to  occur  each  time 
we  gather  as  an  original  JF  group.  The 
basis  for  this  is  love  and  commitment  to 


ourselves,  each  other  and  our  JF  commu- 
nity. Our  Code  of  Conduct  defines  ex- 
pectations for  ourselves  and  others,  pro- 
vides a community  standard,  keeps  us 
safe,  makes  our  gatherings  pleasant  and 
ultimately  is  essential  for  continuation  of 
a viable  JF  group  under  the  care  of 
NPYM. 

Our  Concerns  Committee  was  origi- 
nally formed  as  a “Wellness  and  Welfare 
Committee”  responsible  for  care  and  sup- 
port of  all  JF.  Recently  it  has  been  weak- 
ened and  narrowed  in  its  role.  We  seek 
regeneration  of  our  Concerns  Committee 
by  adding  more  JF,  and  request  a clerk 
be  selected  by  Concerns  Committee. 

We  solve  problems  with  love.  We 
believe  preventing  problems  from  hap- 
pening is  easier  emotionally  and  spiritu- 
ally. We  do  this  through  thoughtful  plan- 
ning for  our  gatherings.  When  problems 
occur,  individuals  are  encouraged  to  con- 
front with  love  through  respectful  com- 
munication. If  needed,  or  desired,  the 
Concerns  Committee  can  be  called  on  to 
confront  with  love. 

We  recognize  serious  problems  can 
occur  that  can  affect  individuals  and  the 
group  as  a whole.  Serious  problems  may 
include  those  with  legal  consequences  or 
reoccurring  problems  that  have  not  re- 
solved despite  Concerns  Committee  in- 
volvement. JF  also  understand  their  ad- 
visors have  a legal  responsibility  for  the 
JF.  We  recommend  adapting  the  model 
of  Haverford  College’s  Honor  Council. 
An  Honor  Council  would  be  like  a fire 
extinguisher,  ready  and  able  when 
needed.  An  Honor  Council  would  include 
both  Junior  Friends  clerks,  clerks  of  the 
Concerns  Committee  and  two  advisors 
(selected  by  Junior  Friends)  and  be  con- 
vened to  address  individual  accountabil- 
ity for  one’s  actions  by  confronting  with 
love.  Decisions  would  be  made  on  a 
Friends’  process  of  unity. 

JF  recognize  the  need  for  more  sup- 
port in  the  event  serious  problems  occur. 
JF  also  understand  their  advisors  have  a 
legal  responsibility  for  the  Junior  Friends. 
JF  fear  loss  of  an  essential  freedom  to 
self-govern.  In  the  formation  of  an  Honor 
Council,  JF  wish  to  include  safeguards 
to  prevent  authority  that  does  not  include 
both  accountability  and  support  for  JF 
who  have  breached  their  Code  of  Con- 
duct in  serious  ways. 
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Overview  of  NPYM  Meetings 
and  Worship  Groups 


Agate  Passage  Friends  Meeting  has 
achieved  Monthly  Meeting  Status  as  of 
April  2003. 

Astoria  Worship  Group  is  a newly 
formed  Worship  Group  under  the  care  of 
Multnomah  Meeting. 

Bellingham  Friends  Meeting  has  agreed 
to  be  the  fiscal  sponsor  for  the  Whatcom 
Peace  and  Justice  Center  for  one  year 
Billings  Friends  Meeting  has  grown  this 
year  and  now  has  four  members  with  occa- 
sionally more  than  ten  people  attending 
Boise  Valley  Monthly  Meeting  has  ex- 
perienced for  the  first  time  taking  a mar- 
riage under  its  care. 

Bridge  City  Preparative  Meeting  has 
now  taken  on  most  of  the  duties  of  a 
Monthly  Meeting  as  it  transitions  toward 
Monthly  Meeting  status. 

Buckley  Worship  Group:  the  animals  fre- 
quently outnumber  the  humans  at  the 
weekly  home  worship. 

Central  Oregon  Worship  Group  reached 
out  to  the  greater  Bend  community  when 
one  of  our  members  organized  a candle- 
light vigil  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 
Chelan-Methow  Worship  Group:  sepa- 
rated by  great  distances,  these  families  meet 
alternating  homes  twice  a month. 
Corvallis  Monthly  Meeting:  a close-knit 
community  with  an  abundance  of  potlucks. 
Dillon  Worship  Group  has  eight  to  ten 
regular  attenders  and  meets  twice  per  month 
in  homes. 

Eastside  Monthly  Meeting  has  raised 
over  $4000  for  the  FCNL  building  fund 
with  a silent  auction  and  special  dinner. 
Ellensburg  Worship  group  is  regularly 
involved  with  Quarterly  Meeting  since  it 
occurs  in  their  neighborhood. 

Eugene  Friends  Meeting:  we  sing  as  the 
children  enter  at  the  rise  of  worship, 
“Round  and  round  we  go,  we  hold  each 
others’  hands  and  weave  our  lives  in  a 
circle.  Our  love  is  strong,  the  dance  goes 
on.” 

Eureka  Worship  Group  was  visited  by 
Missoula  Meeting  Friends  for  a wonderful 
overnight  time  together. 

Fanno  Creek  (Beaverton)  Worship 
Group  is  under  the  care  of  Multnomah 
Monthly  Meeting. 


Florence  Worship  Group  has  come  to  re- 
alize that  God  isn’t  interested  in  numbers. 
What  is  important  is  taking  the  time  to  be 
in  the  silence  of  Meeting  for  Worship. 
Glacier  Valley  Worship  Group  has  the 
blessings  of  a Meetinghouse  without  the 
hassles  of  ownership 

Great  Falls  Worship  Group  meets  twice 
per  month  with  four  to  six  people  present. 
Heartland  Monthly  Meeting  is  no 
longer  a virtual  meeting.  It  has  recently 
found  a new  home  in  Bozeman  with  10-12 
people  meeting  twice  per  month. 

Helena  Worship  Group  (monthly)  con- 
tinues to  meet  monthly  for  soup  and  fel- 
lowship. 

Helena  Worship  Group  (weekly):  a regu- 
lar time  and  place  has  contributed  to  growth 
with  six  regular  attenders. 

Lopez  Island  Worship  Group  looks  for- 
ward to  the  return  of  the  Ewert  family  who 
has  been  in  England  for  a year. 
Marysville  Friends  Worship  Group  has 
gone  from  meeting  twice  per  month  to  ev- 
ery week  and  has  a potluck  every  fifth  Sun- 
day. 

Mission  Valley  Worship  Group  meets 
regularly  and  is  guided  by  long  term 
Friends. 

Missoula  Monthly  Meeting:  the  only 
MGOF  Meeting  with  a real  Meetinghouse, 
has  been  active  in  peace  demonstrations. 
Mountain  View  Worship  Group  finds  joy 
in  an  active  children’s  program  which  is  led 
by  a Junior  Friend. 

Multnomah  Monthly  Meeting  has  been 
forthright  in  speaking  the  truth  of  peace  and 
in  seeking  to  influence  how  the  local  com- 
munity responded  to  war  on  Iraq. 

Olympia  Friends  Meeting  has  begun  a 
“Welcome  Sharing”  before  Meeting  for 
Worship  to  help  newcomers  become  ac- 
quainted and  prepare  all  for  Worship. 
Pocatello  Worship  Group:  we  experi- 
enced a substantial  increase  in  attendance 
as  two  more  people  joined  our  group. 
Port  Townsend  Friends  Meeting  has 
completed  their  first  year  as  a Monthly 
Meeting  and  is  deeply  involved  in  commu- 
nity peace  efforts. 

Pullman-Moscow  Monthly  Meeting 
used  a large  contribution  to  make  donations 
to  National  Quaker  organizations  and  lo- 
cal peace  and  justice  groups. 

Salem  Friends  Meeting:  a Spiritual  Seek- 
ing Circle  meets  monthly  for  the  purpose 
of  nurturing  each  other’s  spiritual  growth. 


Salmon  Bay  Friends  Monthly  Meeting 
has  created  an  ad-hoc  Meeting  Home  Com- 
mittee to  explore  issues  about  physical 
space. 

San  Juan  Worship  Group:  this  small,  sup- 
portive group  is  now  in  its  25th  year. 
Sandpoint  Friends  Meeting:  vocal  min- 
istry has  been  encouraged  through  the  post- 
ing or  reading  of  a weekly  query  during 
Meeting  for  Worship. 

Shelton  Worship  Group:  a new  worship 
group  under  the  care  of  Olympia  Meeting. 
Sheridan  Worship  Group:  This  Wyoming 
Worship  Group  is  an  official  Montana 
adoptee.  It  is  a small  group  that  is  well- 
known  for  its  potlucks. 

Sky  Valley  Worship  Group:  the  two 
regular  attenders  gladly  welcome  occa- 
sional visitors. 

South  End  Worship  Group  has  recently 
evolved  from  a twice-a-month  home  meet- 
ing to  a weekly  worship  group. 

South  Mountain  Friends  Meeting:  with 
war  in  the  news  and  pace  in  our  hearts,  we 
feel  blessed  to  co-own  the  Meetinghouse 
with  our  local,  ecumenical  peace  organi- 
zation— Peace  House. 

Tacoma  Friends  Meeting  recently  came 
to  unity  to  acquire  a new  Meetinghouse. 
This  was  a particular  challenge  because  the 
extraordinarily  low  offer  came  with  a three- 
month  limit  on  the  decision. 

Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Group  experi- 
enced the  loss  of  three  families  who  have 
left  their  community. 

University  Friends  Meeting  has  an  ac- 
tive subcommittee  on  care.  There  are  cur- 
rently fourteen  care  committees  with  about 
75  people  serving  on  them. 

Vashon  Friends  Worship  Group:  their 
business  meeting  consists  of  writing  checks 
for  good  causes. 

Waldron  Island  Worship  Group  recently 
reinstated  itself  as  a worship  group  with  the 
added  strength  of  Friends  moving  to  the 
island. 

Walla  Walla  Preparative  Meeting:  this 
small  meeting  provides  two  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Friends  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington State  Public  Policy. 

Whidbey  Island  Worship  Group:  pre- 
viously unaffiliated,  has  now  come  un- 
der the  care  of  Port  Townsend  Monthly 
meeting. 

Yakima  Valley  Worship  Group  has 
gained  more  strength  by  connecting  with 
like-minded  peace  groups  in  their  area. 
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Noteworthy  Friends 


A N N I S 
Bleeke  of 
Multnomah 
Meeting 
(Portland, 
OR)  returned 
to  NPYM’s 
Annual 
Gathering 
after  serving 
for  three 
years  as  As- 
sociate Secretary  of  Friends  World  Com- 
mittee for  Consultation  in  London.  In  this 
capacity  she  edited  Friends  World  News 
and  other  publications.  She  responded  to 
questions  from  and  travelled  among 
Friends  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.  She  also  represented  Friends  at  inter- 
national ecumenical  meetings.  Returning  to 
London  this  fall,  she  plans  to  serve  as  in- 
terim Associate  Secretary  until  sometime 
in  2004. 


Kri  Anderson 
, youth  worker 
at  Friends 
General  Con- 
ference, was 
invited  to 
NPYM’s  an- 
nual gathering 
to  serve  as  a 
resource  per- 
son for  its 
youth  program.  According  to  NPYM 
Epistle  (see  p.  1 5),  she  “spoke  eloquently 
about  youth  programs  that  are  engineered 


Kathy  Hyzy 
received  from 
the  FB  editor 
the  Socially 
Responsible 
Delightfulness 
Award  for  her 
faithful  work  as 
facilator/high 
priestess  of 
NPYM’s  An- 
nual “Meeting  on  the  Occasion  of  Choco- 
late.” Kathy  has  not  only  helped  to  nurture 
Friends  both  spiritually  and  corporeally 


with  one  of  God’s  most  precious  gifts,  this 
year  she  also  provided  us  with  Lady  Godiva 
Chocolate,  which  is  certified  to  be  organic 
and  free  from  the  taint  of  child  slave  labor 
(unlike  most  chocolate  on  the  market). 
Kathy  is  currently  earning  her  Masters  in 
environmental  science  from  the  University 
of  Montana. 


Brinton 
Visitor 
Eric 
Moon 
has  re- 
covered 
from  an 
auto  acci- 
dent that 
occurred 
in  Utah 
this  sum- 
mer. He  is  eager  to  begin  visiting  meetings 
and  worship  groups.  Nancy  Yarnall, 
Western  Field  Secretary  for  Friends  World 
Committee  for  Consultation,  will  accom- 
pany him  on  some  of  his  visits.  For  more 
information,  contact  Eric  Moon  at 
ericmoon  @juno.com  or  5 1 0-84 1 -547 1 . 


Calendar  Items 


\ 

Sep  19-21.  “On  Clerking.”  The  practical 
and  the  sublime  about  doing  business  the 
Quaker  way.  Cliff  Lester  and  Eric  Moon. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Oct  3-5.  “There  is  a Hunger:  A weekend 
for  women.”  Women  exploring  how  we  are 
nourished  physically  and  spiritually.  Eve 
Forrest.  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

Nov  7-9.  “On  Membership.”  Quaker  Cen- 
ter on  the  Road  at  Redwood  Forest  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Lloyd  Lee  Wilson. 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 


Friendly  Responses 


Dear  Editor:  I just  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  the  lovely  photos  and 
articles  on  FGC  in  the  May  issue.  It  all  came 
together  beautifully  and  I am  most  grateful 
to  you  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  FGC. 
I spent  some  time  last  week  with  FGC  Fund- 
ing Deveoper,  Michael  Wajda,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  over  the  April  issue  as 
well.  Again,  our  deepest  thanks! — Susan 
Hopkins 


Memorial  Minutes 


Ida  Frugoli 

Ida  Mae  Hail  was  born  on  August  27, 
1907,  in  Leavenworth,  Washington.  She 
died  there  in  November,  1998.  On  May  26, 
1948,  she  married  Alfred  Frugoli  and  sub- 
sequently lived  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  of  California.  They  had  one  daughter, 
Pamela  Linda  Frugoli,  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1952. 

They  were  divorced  in  1964  by  which 
time  they  were  living  in  Palo  Alto.  Ida  found 
a job  working  as  a consumer  advisor  at  the 
Co-op  Market  in  Mountain  View. 

The  family  started  attending  the  Palo 
Alto  Friends  Meeting  in  the  early  60s.  Ac- 
cording to  Pam,  Ida  was  always  an  activist 
for  peace  and  the  environment.  Pamela  re- 
members going  to  peace  demonstrations 
with  her  mother  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
In  the  late  60s  and  early  70s  at  various  times 
Ida  served  the  Meeting  on  the  Peace  and 
Social  Action  Committee,  the  Hospitality 
Committee,  and  the  Visiting  Committee. 
She  was  welcomed  into  membership  on 
July  26, 1974.  Within  a couple  of  years  she 
moved  back  to  Washington  State.  She  lived 
in  Spokane  for  a while  before  moving  back 
to  Leavenworth.  She  retained  her  member- 
ship in  the  Palo  Alto  Meeting  until  her  death 
but  she  found  it  difficult  to  get  to  a Quaker 
Meeting.  She  attended  a nearby  Episcopa- 
lian Church  and  a memorial  service  was 
held  there  after  her  death.  □ 

Jim  Standish 

Jim  Standish  was  bom  on  June  10, 1933, 
in  Los  Angeles,  California  and  died  on 
April  13,  2003.  He  was  the  oldest  of  three 
children  of  Robert  Irving  Standish  and  Lois 
Nystuen.  He  was  descended  on  his  mother’s 
side  from  Peregrine  White  (bom  1620),  the 
first  child  bom  to  the  Pilgrims  in  the  New 
World.  His  spiritual  journey  took  many 
twists  and  turns  but  Jim  had  an  increasingly 
clear  vision  of  what  that  journey  meant  for 
him.  He  was  brought  up  as  an  Episcopa- 
lian, but  early  in  his  life  he  began  to  ques- 
tion some  of  the  teachings  and  rejected  all 
religion  for  a period  of  time.  He  consid- 
ered himself  an  agnostic  and  maybe  even 
an  atheist  for  several  years,  but  through 
reading  and  talking  with  friends  he  knew 
there  was  a spiritual  path  for  his  life.  He 
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became  acquainted  with  Friends  through 
his  wife,  Robin,  who  was  attending  the 
Florida  Avenue  Meeting  in  Washington 
D.C.  when  they  lived  there  in  the  late  1960s. 
When  they  moved  to  Berkeley  in  1969,  Jim 
attended  his  first  Friends  Meeting  and  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  ministry  that  took 
place  that  day.  There  was  spoken  ministry 
related  to  Karl  Jung,  Henry  David  Thoreau 
and  a Hopi  Indian  prayer.  These  were  ex- 
actly the  people  and  ideas  that  Jim  was 
pursuing  at  that  time.  He  soon  joined  the 
Berkeley  Meeting  and  later  transferred  his 
membership  to  Palo  Alto  on  May  23, 1976. 
Although  he  never  served  on  any  commit- 
tees of  either  Meeting  he  was  often  willing 
to  volunteer  his  time  for  projects  that 
needed  help. 

After  trying  out  as  a theology  major  at 
Georgetown  University,  he  enlisted  in  the 
U.S.  Army  and  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
Panama.  He  returned  to  graduate  from  New 
York  University  with  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  mathematics  and  followed  that  with  a 
master’s  in  math  from  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  He  tried  to  live  his  life 
according  to  the  values  he  considered  im- 
portant. He  was  a strong  advocate  for  peace, 
civil  rights  and  racial  equality.  He  quit  his 
NIH  job  because  he  could  not  abide  work- 
ing for  the  federal  government  when  it  was 
waging  war  on  Vietnam.  Jim  spent  many 
hours  on  Congress  on  Racial  Equality 
picket  lines,  was  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Washington  DC  chapter  of  CORE  and  was 
arrested  more  than  once. 

For  thirty  years  he  was  a computer  pro- 
grammer in  biomedical  research,  17  of 
which  were  at  Stanford.  Jim  worked  with 
Jim  Freese  on  the  Aramus  Project, at 
Stanford.  There,  Jim  designed  the  first  in- 
ternational data  bank  for  arthritis,  a lasting 
contribution  to  the  field. 

In  addition,  he  was  an  avid  poet  and 
active  in  the  Palo  Alto  poetry  community. 
He  published  seven  booklets  of  his  work. 
He  hosted  a weekly  poetry  program  on 
KKUP-FM  (Cupertino/Santa  Clara)  for  10 
years  from  1990  until  2000.  He  read  his 
work  in  public  often,  and  liked  to  enrich 
his  readings  with  improvisations  on  flutes, 
harmonics  and  drums.  After  living  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area  for  almost  32 
years,  he  moved  to  an  artistic  community 
in  the  Idaho  Panhandle,  where  he  lived  until 
just  before  his  death. 

Jim  married  Roberta  (Robin) 
Dickerson  in  1960  and  together  they  raised 


three  children;  David,  Michael  and  Miriam, 
who  grew  up  in  First  Day  School  in  Berke- 
ley and  Palo  Alto  Meetings.  Jim  and  Robin 
divorced  in  1980.  There  are  two  grand  chil- 
dren, Arianna,  daughter  of  David  and  his 
wife,  Elyssa,  and  Annabelle,  daughter  of 
Miriam  and  her  husband,  Lionel.  Jim  is 
also  survived  by  his  sister,  Harriet 
Kavrukova  and  mother  Lois.  □ 


Beyond  the  Shore 


By  Karl  Lindauer 

Beyond  the  shore 
We’ll  be  together  again 
Beyond  the  shore. 

Where  miracles  occur 
Beyond  the  shore. 

You  gave  so  much  to  me; 

Not  just  time,  but  will  and 
Inspiration, 

Thought  and  vision 
The  strength  to  be. 

Beyond  the  shore 
We’ll  be  together  again 
Just  like  before 
Beyond  the  shore. 

Oh,  we  never  remember 
What  really  counts 
Until  it’s  late  in  the  day, 

I need  to  see  you.... 

Beyond  the  shore 
Where  miracles  occur 
Beyond  the  shore, 

I’ll  see  you  there 
Beyond  the  shore. 

My  eyes  are  open  now; 

It’s  not  far  from  here, 

Shimmering  crimson;  I can 
Touch  it  when  my  eyes  are  closed. 

Beyond  the  shore 
We’ll  be  together  again 
Beyond  the  shore 
Where  miracles  occur. 

Beyond  the  shore. 


Robin  Moser 

Robin  Moser,  a member  of  Multnomah 
Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Religious 
Societyof  Friends,  died  January  10,  2002, 
at  the  age  of  91.  He  was  an  Oregon  native, 
born  near  Salem,  one  of  two  male  siblings 
with  Mennonite  forebears. 

A memorial  was  held  at  the  Stark  St. 
Meetinghouse  on  February  3, 2002.  Robin 
was  a graduate  of  Willamette  University 
and  then  went  on  to  earn  two  doctorate  de- 
grees, one  in  physics  and  one  in  chemistry. 
He  was  fluent  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
German,  as  well  as  the  Romance  languages. 
Before  retiring,  he  taught  for  many  years 
at  both  Multnomah  and  Mt.  Hood  Commu- 
nity Colleges.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  colleagues  and  students  alike. 

Robin  was  a deeply  compassionate  in- 
dividual, an  inherent  pacifist  with  a keen 
intellect.  Well-read,  he  was  very  interested 
in  and  kept  abreast  of  current  affairs.  He 
was  a peace  activist,  and  engaged  in  war 
protests.  He  especially  enjoyed  joshing  with 
those  of  right  wing  persuasions.  He  retained 
a lifelong  curiosity  which  may  explain  his 
special  rapport  with  children,  whom  he  of- 
ten tutored  in  mathematics. 

In  memory  and  in  tribute,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  Robin  from  his  beloved  wife, 
Clara,  as  they  shared  such  a close  relation- 
ship. He  had  supported  Clara  in  her  role  as 
a bookstore  operator  in  Gresham,  Oregon. 
An  accomplished  piano  player  in  his  own 
right,  Robin  would  occasionally  join  his 
wife’s  brother,  a concert  pianist,  and  play 
for  friends  in  their  home.  Clara  preceded 
Robin  in  death  by  several  years.  Both 
Robin  and  Clara  attended  Multnomah 
Meeting  for  over  40  years,  with  Robin 
only  recently  affirming  membership. 
While  knowledgeable  in  so  many  areas, 
he  possessed  a humility  that  is  truly  rare, 
and  his  life  was  an  example  of  the  Quaker 
testament  to  simplicity.  □ 

Walter  Maurice  Lindauer 

Walter  Maurice  Lindauer  was  born  in 
San  Francisco  on  August  9,  1917. 
He  died  at  home  in  Santa  Rosa  on  March 
27, 2003.  His  father  Samuel,  of  Jewish  par- 
entage, married  his  mother  Ethel  Eager, 
who  came  from  a Catholic  background.  To- 
gether they  rejected  their  religious  upbring- 
ing and  became  Christian  Scientists. 

Walter’s  mother  died  during  the  flu 
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epidemic  after  World  War  I when  he  was 
two  years  old.  He  lived  with  his  paternal 
grandmother  until  about  age  fourteen  when 
his  father  recovered  enough  from  a series 
of  strokes  to  assume  responsibility  for 
Walter’s  care.  Walter  told  of  attending 
Christian  Science  Sunday  School  during  his 
boyhood,  wearing  a YMHA  button. 

After  high  school  Walter  enrolled  at 
UC  Berkeley  at  age  sixteen  with  a Levi 
Strauss  scholarship.  During  his  senior  year 
Walter  took  a job  with  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany at  the  World’s  Fair  on  Treasure  Island 
in  San  Francisco.  Walter  became  friends 
with  several  artists  who  helped  him  develop 
his  early  talent  for  painting.  With  their  en- 
couragement he  applied  for  and  got  a WPA 
apprenticeship  to  work  on  murals. 

An  artist  from  Hawaii  named  Ruben 
Tam  won  a competition  at  the  World’s  Fair 
and  lent  his  winnings  to  Walt  to  go  to  Ha- 
waii. Walt  considered  Hawaii  his  first  stop 
on  the  way  to  the  Far  East  where  he  hoped 
to  further  his  study  of  the  eastern  religions. 

In  November  1941  a fellow  artist 
named  Paul  Hyun  invited  Walt  to  join  the 
Hyun  family  for  Thanksgiving.  It  was  a 
lavish  Korean  feast,  and  it  was  the  night  he 
met  Paul’s  sister  Mary,  with  whom  Walt  fell 
in  love.  They  were  married  three  weeks 
later  on  December  12,  1941,  five  days  af- 
ter the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Together  Walt  and  Mary  raised  three 
children.  Ruth  and  Paul  were  born  in  Ho- 
nolulu, and  Karl  in  Pasadena.  The  family 
had  moved  to  Pasadena  in  1948,  where 
Walt  and  a friend,  Robert  Aitken,  together 
studied  Zen  Buddhism  with  a Zen  master. 
Robert  remained  a Buddhist,  and  today  is 
a respected  Zen  master  himself.  Walt  felt 
more  closely  related  to  Christianity,  and  dis- 
continued his  Zen  practice. 

Walt  came  home  from  work  one  day, 
and  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  found 
a Quaker  Meeting  House  in  Pasadena.  He 
was  very  excited  at  this  discovery,  as  he 
had  been  touched  by  the  writings  of  Rufus 
Jones.  For  four  years  Walt  and  the  family 
attended  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  and 
around  1954  Walt  and  Mary  joined  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends. 

Walt  worked  at  a variety  of  jobs  in 
his  life,  among  them  construction,  graphic 
arts,  and  fund  raising.  Spare  moment  were 
spent  working  on  his  paintings.  In  the  early 
fifties  Walt  worked  for  the  AFSC  in  the  ma- 
terial aids  department. 

In  1972  the  family  moved  to  Sonoma 


County.  Walt  and  Mary  transferred  their 
membership  to  Redwood  Forest  Meeting, 
and  have  remained  there.  Walt’s  vocal  min- 
istry was  deep  and  was  always  welcomed 
by  the  Meeting. 

Walt  is  survived  by  his  wife  Mary, 
three  children,  five  grandchildren  and  two 
great  grandchildren.  □ 


Book  Review 


' ir  • tct. 

Dancing  with  God  Through  the  Storm: 
Mysticism  and  Mental  Illness  by  Jennifer 
Elam.  Ways  Open  Press,  2002.  $20.  Avail- 
able through  Pendle  Hill  Bookstore.  Re- 
view by  Connie  Brown,  Eugene  (OR) 
Meeting. 

Friend  Jennifer  Elam  is  not  only  a 
writer  and  artist  but  a psychologist  of 
twenty-years  experience.  The  cover  of  her 
“Dancing  with  God  Through  the  Storm” 
draws  immediate  attention  to  her  back- 
ground as  an  artist,  with  sweeps  of  bright 
colors.  The  subtitle  underscores  her  back- 
ground as  a psychologist.  After  her  many 
years  as  a therapist,  she  spent  four  years  at 
Pendle  Hill  gathering  Friendly  insights  and 
support  for  the  research  which  went  into 
this  book.  She  interviewed  over  100  pa- 
tients (some  mystics,  surely)  in  preparation 
for  this  small  volume  and  she  includes  in 
her  appendix  the  questionnaire  she  used. 

I had  noticed  in  Friends  Journal  her 
request  for  volunteers  to  participate  in  the 
study,  so  was  interested  in  reading  the  re- 
sulting book.  A limited  number  of  respon- 
dents’ accounts  of  their  illness  and  healing 
is  included,  along  with  Elam’s  evaluation 
of  each  one.  She  notes  that  medical  pro- 
fessionals are  trained  to  be  non-biased, 
which  disallows  any  diagnoses  of  divine  in- 
sight or  contact  on  the  part  of  patients. 
However,  she  has  seen  the  circles  of  men- 
tal illness  and  mysticism  often  overlap  to 
some  degree.  Also,  beginning  in  1974, 
some  psychiatrists  have  recognized  evi- 
dence of  mysticism  in  certain  patients  and 
history  has  shown  that  some  persons  now 
widely  known  as  mystics  were  considered 
mentally  unbalanced  in  their  own  time. 
Therefore,  it  seems  possible  that  more  pro- 
fessional respect  for  the  quality  and  value 
of  mysticism  may  lead  to  less  dependence 
of  drugs,  though  these  are  often  helpful  for 
healing. 

“Dancing  with  God  Through  the 
Storm”  shows  seminal  insight  on  the  part 
of  its  author,  who  obviously  has  a clear  re- 


lationship with  the  Spirit  which  gathers 
Friends  and  calls  us  to  follow.  Elam  helps 
keeps  her  life  in  balance  by  painting  as  she 
relaxes  following  an  interview.  Several 
of  her  works,  invariably  spiritual  in  nature, 
are  pictured  in  her  book.  I found  “My  Spiri- 
tuality Blossoms”  and  “Opposites  Meet” 
particularly  compelling.  Greeting  cards 
from  her  paintings  are  available  from  her 
Listening  Center  in  Pennsylvania. 

Remember  the  old  hymn,  “O,  for  a 
Closer  Walk  with  Thee”?  Reading  this 
book  about  mysticism,  mental  illness  and 
healing  put  me  in  mind  of  that.  Deep,  deep 
inside  of  each  of  us  is  that  Divine  Spirit  of 
Healing  waiting  to  be  sought  and  followed. 
“Dancing  with  God”  reveals  the  path  suc- 
cessfully taken  by  several  Friends.  For  me, 
this  little  paperback  was  a very  absorbing 
read  and  I see  Jennifer  Elam  as  a true,  mod- 
ern mystic. □ 


Classifieds 


■ 

Quaker  Organizations 
and  Publications 

“While  affirming  God’s  witness  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we  also  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Light,  the  Principle,  the 
Spirit  of  Love  has  been  made  manifest  in  the 
teachings  of  other  religions  and  that  there  is 
still  much  more  Light  and  Love  to  be  revealed 
in  the  world.”  For  subscriptions  and  information, 
write:  Quaker  Umversalist  Fellowship,  206 
Shady  Ln, Lexington,  KY  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends 
for  one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information 
contact: 

Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 

® Friends  Journal  has  publ  idhed 
"Quaker  Thought  and  Lite 
Today"  lor  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine. Save  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  12  issues  (one  hill  year)  for  only  ; 
Sty  Contact:  Friends  Journal-  Dept.  FB.  \ 
i2i 6 Arch  Street,  2A,  Philadelphia.  PA  19107.  1 
<In  fot®fricndsjou  mal.org>. 
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Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and 
out-of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact 
us  for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 
E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 
To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  mu- 
sical, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an 
international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 

831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 
**** 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retire- 
ment COMMUNITY  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The 
welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an  envi- 
ronment which  stresses  independence  is  highly 
valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small  Friends 
school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted  in 
Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
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nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W.  18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR.  97402 
(541)  - 686  - 1223.  Fax  (541)  - 687  - 1493 
Dennis  Hoemer,  Head 

Accommodations:  William  Penn  House; 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  Gays,  Lesbians  and  people 
of  color  are  welcome.  5 1 5 East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560,  FAX 
(202)  543-3814,  director@wmpennhouse.org, 
www.Quaker.org/penn-house.  Positions 
OPEN:Intems:  9-12  month  commitment.  Assist 
with  hospitality  and  seminar  planning  at  Will- 
iam Penn  House.  Room  & board  with  small  sti- 
pend. Applications  from  gays,  lesbians  and 
people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 

Smithsonian  Museums,  See  contact  info  above. 
**** 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travellers’ 
rooms  at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Res- 
ervations required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

Services 

Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 


Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Straight  / Gay.  Since 
1984. 

free  sample:  @ Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA 
01242 

( (413)  445-6309 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 
for  A day  at  A horse  farm.  All  ages  wel- 
come. Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confi- 
dence in  people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as 
well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn 
to  see  the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view. 
Visitwww.ffiendlyhorseaCTes.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 
professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  707- 
538-6054. 


Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour, 
January  2004.  Visit  the  Quaker  commu- 
nity of  Monteverde.  See  the  cloud  forest 
and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah  Stuckey,  Apdo 
46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica.  Phone/ 
FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520-364-8694 
or  E-mail:  crstudy @racsa.co.cr.  website: 
www.crstudytours.com. 

Quaker  Study  Tour  Bolivia.  Visit  Aymara 
Indian  Quakers  and  rural  development  projects 
of  Quaker  Bolivia  Link.  Plus  week  in  Peru: 
Lake  Titicaca,  Cusco,  Machu  Picchu.  April  13- 
May  4,  2004.  $2550  from  Miami.  Barbara 
Flynn  707  823-6034bflyn@mindspring.com 
Web:  www.TreasuresoftheAndes.com 
**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 
ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A QUAKER 
Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate 
professional  to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or 
selling  a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

9(c  s(c 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writ- 
ers, Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website 
Designers  are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Unit- 
ing in  Publishing  (QUIP)  an  international  or- 
ganization of  theologically  diverse  Friends  con- 
cerned with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word 
who  meet  for  consultation  and  mutual  encour- 
agement. It  provides  (in  a cooperative  manner) 
marketing  services,  funds  special  projects,  and  or- 
ganizes gatherings.  Contact  Graham  Gamer: 
grahamg@fgcquaker.org.  Website:  http:// 

www.quaker.org/quip. 

**** 

FWCC  Peace  Conference  Live!  Record- 
ings of  all  plenary  sessions  at  Guilford  College 
now  available  at  $30  including  postage  for  set 
of  5 CDs.  Ideal  for  study  groups  on  Friends’ 
responses  to  global  war  and  terrorism.  Avail- 
able from  Friends  World  Committee  for  Consul- 
tation, 1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 
(215)241  7250.  Americas @quaker.oig 
**** 

Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box 
ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if 
possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior  to  pub- 
lication. Display  ads:  $15  per  column  inch. 
Contact  editor  for  rates  for  1/4,  1/2  and 
full-page  ads. 
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New  This  Summer! 
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Robert  Griswold’s 
reflections 
explore  in  depth 
the  spiritual  basis 
for  Friends’ 
peacemaking 
efforts  during  this 
time  of  “perpetual 
war  for  perpetual 
peace.”  Ideal  for 
study  groups. 


Contribute  to  Friends  Bulletin 
and  receive  a pamphlet 
as  a gift. 


Yes,  I would  like  to  support  Friends  Bulletin  with  a contribution  and  receive  either 

“Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective”  or “The  Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in 

Times  of  Terrorism”  (choose  one)  as  a gift.  Enclosed  please  find  a check  for: 

$25  $35  $45  $85  $100  $250 

Other 


After  September 
11,  2001, 
Anthony 
Manousos  fasted 
during  Ramadan 
to  become  better 
acquainted  with 
the  Muslim 
community  and 
the  practice  of 
Islam.  This 
pamphlet  exlores 
the  spirituality 

of  fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith 
in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and 
provides  a brief  overview  of  Quaker 
involvement  in  the  Middle  East. 


ISLAM 

Sff 

VK 


This  contribution  is  for  special  publications  general  fund 

endowment*  wherever  it  is  most  needed. 

Order  Form 

$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Inch  postage  and  handling) 

$4  for  The  Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  of  Terrorism  by  Robert  Griswold.  5 

or  more:  $3.  (Inch  postage.) 

$4  for  I slam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos.  5 or  more:  $3. 

(Inch  postage) 

$6  for  both  pamphlets.  (Inch  postage.) 

$2  each  for  “Pray  for  Peace”  bumper  stickers.  (Inch  postage) 


A Western  Quaker 
Reader  is  the  first 
historical  work 
about  Western 
Quakerism  written 
from  the  viewpoint 
of  Independent 
Friends.  It  provides 
vivid,  first-person 
testimonies  by 
Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention”  of 
Quakerism  in  the 
Western  USA  from 
the  1930s  to  the 


present.  354  pp.  paper.  $20  (inch  postage). 


Your  name 

Street 

City State Zip. 

E-mail Meeting 


Friends  Bulletin 

Endowment  Fund/Planned  Giving 

The  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  has  established  an  endowment  as  well  as  a 
fund  to  support  special  publications  (like  the  Western  Quaker  Reader  or  our 
pamphlet  series).  If  you  would  like  to  support  special  projects  or  our  ongoing 
work,  please  consider  remembering  Friends  Bulletin  in  your  will  or  trust. 
While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are  needed  and  always  appreciated,  building  an 
endowment  for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  assure  the  magazine’s 
continued  ability  to  be  a voice  for  and  among  independent  Western  Friends. 
For  planned  giving  information,  please  contact  Lanny  Jay,  Treasurer  of  our 
Board.  Phone:  707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869-3034;  or  E-mail:  landbird@ 


earthlink.net. 
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FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 


For  60  years  FCNL  has  brought  the  concerns, 
experiences  and  testimonies  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  President.  In 
times  of  national  crisis  and  challenge — nuclear  arms 
race,  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  wars  and  threats  of 
war — FCNL  has  worked  in  partnership  with  Friends 
across  the  country,  practicing  our  Quaker  faith. 

Today,  FCNL  faces  a challenge  of  its  own:  the 
FCNL  Education  Fund  building  on  Capitol  Hill  must 
be  partially  demolished  and  reconstructed  for  safe 
occupancy.  The  cost  is  substantial:  $6.17  million 
(including  costs  of  moving  and  rental  of  temporary 
offices).  Friends  and  Friends  meetings  and  churches 
have  already  contributed  over  78%  of  this  sum. 

Tomorrow,  and  for  tomorrows  to  come,  the 
reconstructed  building  will  be  fully  accessible, 
increase  useable  space  by  25%,  incorporate  the 
best  of  “green  architecture,”  and  ensure  a Quaker 
presence  on  Capitol  Hill  for  future  generations. 


Your  Gift  Is  Needed  Now 

Because  the  FCNL  Education  Fund,  a non-profit 
501(c)(3)  organization,  owns  the  building,  your  gifts 
to  the  Capital  Campaign  are  tax-deductible  to  the 
extent  allowed  by  law.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund-Capital 
Campaign. 

For  more  information  or  to  contribute  securely 
on-line,  go  to  www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  the 
“Building  Reconstruction”  icon;  or  contact  Tim 
Barner  (800-630-1330  ext.  147  or  tim@fcnl.org). 


Quaker  Faith 
at  Work 
in  the  World 


“ FCNL  is  a gift  handed  to  us  by  previous 
generations  as  a way  of  witnessing  to  our 
faith  and  beliefs  for  peace  and  justice.  It  is 
our  stewardship  responsibility  to  carry 
that  forward,  to  hand  it  on  to  the  next 
generation,  to  keep  the  work  going.  ” 

Binford  Fal  low, 

Clerk  of  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  Capital  Campaign. 


Friends  Committee  on 


FC 

NL 


National  Legislation 


FCNL  Education  Fund  Capital  Campaign 


245  Second  Street  NE  ♦ Washington,  DC]  20002-5795  ♦ 800-630- 1 330  ♦ www.fcnl.org  ♦ fcnl@fcnl.org 
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The  Resident  Study  Program 

Our  Resident  Study  Program  remains  a unique 
experiment  in  adult  education — a place  to  gain  knowledge 
and  insight  while  deepening  your  awareness  of  God 
and  of  your  own  path  in  the  world. 

All  the  components  of  this  innovative 
program— engaging  classes,  daily  worship,  communal 
work,  shared  meals,  social  action,  community  activities — 
interconnect  to  form  an  experience  that  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Residents  may  pursue  a variety  of  projects  during 
their  time  at  Pendle  Hill.  Our  proximity  to  Philadelphia 
as  well  as  our  close  relationship  with  Swarthmore  College 
provide  a diversity  of  resources  for  residents.  Endowed 
scholarships  may  be  available  for  some  special  topics. 


Sabbaticals  at  Pendle  Hill 

One  of  the  needs  of  life  is  occasional  "time  off”  for  refreshment  and  renewal.  Too  often  during  sabbatical  times,  precious  days 
of  retreat  get  swallowed  in  work.  For  years,  professors  and  religious  leaders  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  faith  traditions 
have  found  Pendle  Hill  to  be  an  oasis  of  quiet  for  reflection  and  contemplation.  Why  not  return  to  your  calling  after  a different 
kind  of  sabbatical,  one  that  also  refreshes  the  spirit? 


PohAle  ir)M 

Term  Dates 

Winter  2004:  January  2-March  13 
Spring  2004:  March  26— June  5 
Or  consider  2004-2005 


Contact  Bobbi  Kelly  to  find  out  more: 

800.742.3150  (U.S.  only)  ext.  137 
610.566.4507  ext.  137 
admlssions@pendlehill.org 
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Please  return  to: 

Friends  Bulletin 
3223  Danaha  St 
Torrance,  CA  90505 


Pendle  Hill 


A Quaker  Center  for  Study  and  Contemplation 
338  Plush  Mill  Road  ■ Wallingford,  PA  19086 
www.pendlehill.org 
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“My  residence  at  Pendle  Hill 
has  added  greatly  to  my  formation 
as  a Quaker.  My  grounding  in 
contemplation  and  activism  has 
been  strengthened  and  renewed— 
that  which  I gained,  I will  not 
lose.  Staff  and  students  were  valuable 
"helps  meet,"  accompanying  me 
during  my  dark  night  journey  and 
during  forays  in  exploring  theology, 
art,  music  and  writing." 

Laura  Melly  Resident  Program  student,  2002-2003 
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